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vy xx In the air — on land — on the sea and under the sea — precision tools 
of war manufactured by Minneapolis-Honeywell are proving their accuracy 
and dependability — just as M-H peace time temperature controls have done 
since 1885 ...In recognition of outstanding achievement in war production, 
the Minneapolis and Wabash plants of Minneapolis-Honeywell were awarded, 
on July 27, the coveted Army-Navy “E’”’... This tribute to the Minneapolis- 

Honeywell organization is more than mere recognition. It is a challenge 

to produce new post-war miracles which will follow the research and 
engineering achievements produced to meet the war demands. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company. 2820 Fourth 
Avenue S., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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“Tooling Tips” is a condensed, up-to-the-minute report of the 
latest machine tool short-cuts, ingenious special set-ups and new 
adaptations of machine tools. 


This bulletin was originally prepared exclusively for the plant 
man who demanded practical information with photographs and 
full details about the new medium weight machines that have 
been adopted by industry by the hundreds of thousands. However, 
it also serves as a valuable aid to the shop instructor by making 
available to him the same vitally important information that 
goes to shop executives out in the field; by keeping him in touch 
with actual operating conditions of the machines his students 
will use in actual industrial work and by enabling him to tie in 
with the war production program. The shop instructor who 
receives this bulletin will be as well informed about the newest 
machine tool installations as the men in industrial plants. 


NO OBLIGATION — JUST SEND COUPON 


If you wish to receive “Tooling Tips” regularly, just fill out 
and mail the coupon below. There is no subscription charge, no 
obligations of any sort. 





The Delta Manufacturing Company 
664-K E. Vienna Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Please place my name on the mailing fist to receive 
“Tooling Tips” as issued. 
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VY O Also send me copy of latest Delta Catalog. 
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A New Star over America 


fk ese new All-Navy “E” burgee. 
With its added star, it signifies that, 
for a period of over six months, produc- 
tion of Navy material has been apace of 
schedule. First flown in America over 
the Bausch & Lomb plant, it is official 
Navy recognition to BaxL workers of 
their continued achievement in Produc- 
tion for Victory. It replaces the Bureau 
flag and “E” 


awarded Bausch & Lomb July 25, 1941. 


of Ordnance pennant 


The Navy “E” has always been an 


honor to be striven for, to be guarded 
jealously. On gun turret, battleship 
funnel, or the flagstaff of an industrial 
plant, it is a symbol of championship 
performance. But today, Navy officials 

and the American public—are anxious 
to see this award in as many places as 
possible. Because “championship per- 
formance” is what America needs today 

all down the line. 

Workmen at Bausch & Lomb are de- 
voting to the specific implements of 


war, the experience and skills gained in 
the production of scientific optical in- 
struments. Today the world depends on 
America’s men-behind-the-men-behind- 
the-guns to destroy the forces of aggres- 
sion—that the ideals of individual free- 
dom may survive. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


OPTICAL COMPANY e ESTABLISHED 1853 





AN AMERICAN 5S( INSTITUTION PRODUCING 


OPTICAL GLASS 


AND INSTRUMENTS FOR MILITARY USE, 


EDUCATION, RESEARCH, INDUSTRY 


AND EYESIGHT CORRECTION 
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patriotism? Next month J. Cayce 
Morrison will answer: “They can and 
they must, else—.” 


In FERIOR military 
equipment can lose a war. Inferior 
educational equipment can lose the 
peace. Leslie L. Chisholm, another 
October author, wil! contend that those 
schoolmen who neglect to work for 
adequate financial support for the 
schools are as reprehensible as is the 
general who accepts poor weapons 
when cooperation is at hand. 


vi HY the growing 


necessity for remedial reading courses? 
F. Dean McClusky of Scarborough 
School points an accusing finger at 
those educators who have followed the 
researchers down the silent reading 
trail. Next month he will plead his 
case for a return to oral reading in 
the belief that upper grade, high school 
and college students may learn to com- 
prehend what they read if they will 
follow the slower path to knowledge. 


Two grades in a 


room—no teacher tries teaching them 
from choice. One group is likely to 
be slighted, neither to receive her best. 
Next month a Cincinnati teacher, 
Mardie Weatherby Endres, will present 
a modernized plan for handling the 
double class. 
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LAUNCHING 45 “HUMAN SHIPS’ 
AT ONCE 


...- AND DITTO HELPS ME DO IT 


In a country performing miracles in the race to launch ships 
and more ships, we can thank heaven for the “human ships” 
that are launched each year in thousands of schools. They 
alone are making these miracles possible. 

And every teaching tool that speeds and improves the 
teaching processes operates just as surely in the launching 
of cargo ships and ships of war. 

Proved in this country’s schoolrooms, Ditto machines and 
Ditto workbooks serve every instruction need—speed teach- 
ing, help make lesson absorption an easily and eagerly 
assimilated exercise, release teachers for recreation and 
self-improvement! 

Mail the coupon! You will receive the revealing booklet, 
“New Short-cuts in Education,” and you'll see how Ditto is 
invaluable in both routine and extra-curricular activities— 





making copies of anything typed, written or drawn—maps, 
charts, notices, posters, study outlines, bibliogra- 
phies, school newspapers, etc.—in one to eight 
colors, at one swift operation. 


1 -_— ee oe ee ee ee ee ee —_—— Se ener ee Oe —S— eK wren asses ase ee 

DITTO, Inc. 

638 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 

Gentlemen: Without obligation please— 

( ) Send me “New Short-cuts in Education” 

( ) Send me New Ditto Workbook Catalog 

( ) Arrange a DITTO demonstration for me 

( ) Send Samples of Ditto Ink printed work- 
book pages. My class is: 


NOW! FREE! Classroom Samples from 
the 1942 library of Ditto teaching aids. 


Send for the 1942 Workbook Catalog and 
for Free Samples of Ditto Ink printed work- 
book pages. Fifty-five manuscripts offer a 
wide choice of interesting time-saving Primary (_ ) Secondary (_ ) 
materials. Some of them will fit your needs Junior High School € ) 
—will emancipate you from time-consum- , 

Fe PCE eee, 6 ee rer ery or ° 
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ing lesson preparing and marking. 
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' City COIS 0:66:00 0008 State 
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More About Paper 

The cooperative attitude of business 
officials in revising their purchasing pro 
cedures on paper goods to conform with 
war conditions was described last month 
in these columns. Speaking further on 
James F. Wil 


liams, purchasing agent of the school 


this important subject, 
Philadelphia, points to the 
wisdom of studying mill production and 
market and of purchasing 
when government buying lessens. This 
may occur at the end of the government 


district of 


demands 


fiscal periods but can often be indicated 


by the mill agents or manufacturers’ 
representatives. 

“Our local policy in the procurement 
Mr. Williams. states, 
“has been to contract for an annual sup 
ply and then require deliveries staggered 
throughout the year into a central ware 
Normally, this procedure was 


of paper goods,” 


house. 
quite adequate in fulfilling term requi 
sition requirements and was acceptable 
to both the the 
tributor. 


manufacturer and dis 

“Since the imposing of current gov 
ernmental restrictions, however, it has 
been impossible to contract for any long 
time at a firm price. This 
makes it necessary either to buy more 
frequently throughout the year or to 
into stock an unusually large 
supply of merchandise, which has to be 
stored approximately six or nine months 
before it is required. Through an ac- 
celerated delivery program this stock can 
be redistributed either to the individual 
schools or to other points of ultimate 


period of 


receive 


consumption. 

“After the quantities to be purchased 
are carefully reviewed so as not to ex- 
ceed a normal demand, such a delivery 
program makes certain that the consum 
ing school units are provided for and, 
at the same time, removes that tonnage 
from the potential selling market for 
another twelve month period. If the es 
sential school functions are to be carried 
on, it would appear to make little differ 
ence whether the tonnage is moved at 
one time or several during the fiscal 
period. 

“This does not mean that school buy- 
ers should purchase indiscriminately, or 
even as freely as in previous years. 
Requisitions should be most carefully 
examined and only those that are proved 
to be absolutely should be 
honored. 


essential 


















“The question of liberalization of 
established paper specifications has 
largely been answered by the joint action 
of the War Production Board and repre- 
sentatives of the pulp and paper indus- 
try. Early this year regulations were 
formulated reducing and _ simplifying 
sizes, weights, colors and finishes of 
practically all papers then being manu- 
factured. These simplified standards are 
quite adequate and satisfactory for the 
average public school requirement. 
Copies of the current standards may be 
obtained from the pulp and paper branch 
of the War Production Board. 

“The conservation of paper and of all 
other commodities, too, is not only efh- 
cient business, but is more than ever a 
national necessity. 

“Appeals to the school principals have 
resulted in a waste prevention program 
that is designed to reduce consumption 
of school paper to daily classroom neces- 
sities. While it is too early to determine 
the results of this program, it is hoped 
that careful administering of available 
supplies will cover the classroom re- 
quirement with the minimum of mate- 
rial.” 


Has Two Years’ Supply 

Kenneth O. Irvin, district clerk and 
business manager, Union Free School 
District No. 1, Kenmore, N. Y., describes 
their policy as one of quantity purchas- 
ing. The district has, in fact, already 
purchased a two years’ supply of the 
necessary paper goods, but purchasing 
procedures have been changed to meet 
new economic conditions arising out of 
the war. 

“Naturally,” says Mr. Irvin, “we must 
liberalize our regulations to conform 
with the war effort. We are constantly 
impressing upon all concerned in this 
school system that paper goods must be 
conserved and we know that every ef- 
fort is being made by all teaching and 
nonteaching employes to comply with 
our request.” 


Buys As Needed 


It has never been the policy of the 
Aberdeen Public Schools, Aberdeen, 


Wash., to be stampeded into buying two 
or three years’ requirements, as many 


salesmen have suggested, Ray R. Colby, 





PRACTI 


Suis 







ay 


secretary asserts. “We purchase only 
our needed requirements for the coming 
year and we propose to cooperate with 
the war effort by getting along with 
whatever material is available. 

“We are putting forth every effort to 
conserve paper, particularly paper towels 
and other types of paper of which we 
use considerable quantities. We feel that 
it is up to the schools to forget about 
some of the things we may want or 
are in the habit of using and operate 
with what may be left for us after our 
armed forces are properly supplied.” 





Erie Reduces Waste 

An interesting experiment in reducing 
waste is suggested by C. A. Sapper, sec- 
retary of the school district of Erie, Pa. 
In some of the elementary school build- 
ings of that city packages of folded 
towels have been cut in half, and the 
two parts of the packages placed in the 
cabinet. When a pupil takes a towel 
from the cabinet, instead of getting a 
full towel he gets only a half. “We have 
found,” Mr. Sapper says, “that our con 
sumption of towels has been cut con 
siderably and next year we intend to 
carry out this method in all our ele- 
mentary buildings.” 

Like many others Mr. Sapper is 
purchasing paper towels on staggered 
shipments. This plan was started in 
January. His specifications on toilet tis- 
sue call for 414 by 4'4 inch sheets, 2000 
to a roll. On paper towels he purchases 
the standard 32 pound, junior size folded 
towel. 


Painting Helps 

Paint and light are partners in illumina- 
tion, according to a well-known lighting 
official. He goes on to explain that in 
one totally indirect lighting system a 
coat of paint on an acoustically tiled 
ceiling increased the illumination 65 per 
cent. The second coat of paint increased 
the illumination as much as 105 per 
cent of the original. 

In a semi-indirect system of illumina- 
tion the walls and ceilings were care- 
fully washed with a detergent, with a 
resultant increase of 29 per cent in 
illumination. This authority adds that, 
at a conservative estimate, dirty wall and 
ceiling paint can easily bring about a 
20 per cent reduction in the illumination 
of the room. 
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PORCELAIN enamel surfaces need safe, sure 
treatment. They should be cleaned frequently and 
thoroughly. In order for them to retain their gloss 
and luster, care should be taken in choosing a 
cleaning material. 

Wyandotte Detergent, for example, is feather- 
edged; it does not scratch the surface of porcelain 
enamel; even badly soiled wash bowls come clean 
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Safely Clean ed 


quickly with this free-rinsing, low-cost cleanser. 
And Wyandotte Detergent is an all-around 
cleanser, too. It goes to work on tile, marble, wood 
and painted surfaces. On any surface that water 
won't harm, Wyandotte Detergent is a safe and 
money-saving material. Ask your Wyandotte Rep- 


resentative for a demonstration. 


andolfe 
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Opportunity 


Our government has given us an opportunity 
to make the soundest investment in the world, 
through the purchase of United States War 
Savings Bonds and Stamps, which will furnish 


the money to back up the armed forces. 


This investment is an obligation as well as 
an opportunity to actively participate in the 


Victory program. 


Let us all invest for Victory. 


sSINES, 


WHET 


MUCHINE® 


U.S. War Savings Bonds and Stamps 
are on sale in Post Offices, Stores, 
Business and Financial Institutions, 
Schools, Theatres, and IBM Offices 
throughout the Country 
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Should Teachers Be Deferred? 

Question: What can be done about selec- 
tive service and men teachers?—C.J.M., Minn. 

Answer: Unless we come to the point 
where essential school services must be 
curtailed because of the lack of teachers, 
we should not ask for the exemption of 
men teachers from selective service. It 
may be that in certain areas of the 
curriculum, teacher shortages will de- 
velop. But it should be possible to some 
extent to make shifts in curriculum 
offerings to cover such areas, and it may 
be necessary for us to forego or to post- 
pone for the duration of the emergency 
certain curriculum offerings. 

To the extent to which this can be 
done without omitting school services 
vital in the life of the child, the schools 
should not request the deferment of 
men teachers in reference to selective 
service. Of course, acute conditions may 
develop, especially if the war is pro- 
longed, that would cause a change in 
this statement of policy —ALEXANDER J. 
STODDARD. 


Accounting for Funds 

Question: What accounting and how de- 
tailed publicity should be given school funds 
raised by the efforts of teachers and stu- 
dents?—J.D.S., Pa. 

Answer: Simplified but detailed, 
complete and accurate accounting should 
be devised and maintained. If at all 
possible, all funds should be deposited 
in and expended from the legal account 
of the school system. These practices 
protect principals and teachers from un- 
just criticism and are businesslike. For 
sound public relations, general publicity 
should include frequent and accurate 
reporting to pupils, their parents and the 
general public regarding amounts col- 
lected, disbursed and unexpended.— 
GerorcE C. Kyre. 


Baccalaureate Sermons 


Question: Should a baccalaureate sermon 
be nonsectarian? Should it be held on “neu- 
tral ground"? Should it be a church func- 
or or a school function or both?—L.H.B., 

Answer: The baccalaureate sermon is 
one example of the way in which the 
high school has imitated the college. 
Traditionally, it is related to the bache- 
lor’s degree and has little justification as 
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a school exercise in a public high school, 
which must be kept nonsectarian. In 
some communities this function may be 
a factor in bringing the church and the 
school more closely together, but what- 
ever values there are in this field are 
offset by the possibility of misunder- 
standing and dissension that arise in 
spite of every effort to deal fairly with 
all the churches. While it is difficult to 
make a rule that would be valid in all 
cases, it would seem that in most situa- 
tions the baccalaureate service should be 
held in the schoolhouse or in some other 
public auditorium rather than in a 
church._—Carro.t R. Reap. 


Buses for Athletes 


Question: At present there seems to be 
quite a bit of controversial discussion as to 
whether or not the federal government has 
made any ruling prohibiting the use of school 
buses to transport high school athletic teams 
to and from competitive games away from 
home. Any information you can give will be 
greatly appreciated.—C.S.H., Wyo. 

Answer: Under date of August 6, the 
Office of Defense Transportation made 
the following recommendation: “Use of 
school buses should be limited to carrying 
pupils to and from school or projects 
which are a necessary part of the school 
program. This would eliminate the use 
of buses for trips to such events as athletic 
and music contests.” 

Turn to the news section, page 56, for 
other recommendations made by Director 
Joseph B, Eastman of the O.D.T. in re- 
gard to conserving school buses. Whether 
or not schools will get bus replacements 
depends upon their conservation record. 
—M. W. 


Progress of Educational Tests 


Question: Educational testing—whither?— 
H.C.N., Minn. 
Answer: There will be continued use 


of educational tests in supervision. Wise- 
ly selected and administered, they pro- 
vide a useful basis for diagnosing diffi- 
culties and for a general survey of pupil 
achievement. Through the use of tests, 
supervisors and teachers working to- 
gether may obtain a better understand- 
ing of their mutual problems. 

More and more educational tests will 
be constructed in terms of the objectives 
and content of the programs being evalu- 


ated; that is, educational testing will be 
keyed to curriculum development rather 
than to perpetuating the status quo. 
Illustrations of this trend are seen in 
Tyler’s contribution to the evaluation 
program of the Thirty Schools’ Experi- 
ment, and in Findley’s development of 
a new testing program keyed to the 
evolving curriculum, in the New York 
State Education Department. 

As the objectives of education are 
more clearly and specifically defined, the 
demand for more and better tests will 
increase. To provide the tests needed 
and to demonstrate their worth in evalu- 
ating specific outcomes of instruction or 
in solving specific problems are major 
functions of research. 

While educational testing has not 
realized all of the outcomes enthusias- 
tically predicted 20 years ago, it has 
justified the energy invested in the move- 
ment. With the greater knowledge of 
tests gained through experience, we may 
confidently predict that in the next 
quarter of a century educational testing 
will contribute even more than in the 
past to the refinement of teaching pro- 
cedures, the perfection of guidance and 
evaluation and to the usefulness of re- 
search.—J. Cayce Morrison. 


Are Awards Undesirable? 

Question: What should be a school’s policy 
regarding awards and prizes?—H.C.N., Minn. 

Answer: Theoretically, many school 
administrators believe that all awards 
and prizes should be eliminated. Ac- 
tually, only a few carry out such a 
policy. 

If the system of honors and awards 
is carefully administered with an under- 
standing of what it is designed to ac- 
complish, there can be no objection to 
its use. The development of strong 
character, right habits, proper ethical 
standards and high ideals will always 
need all the encouragement possible. 

In many schools, honor rolls are 
frowned upon because they reward su- 
perior intelligence, rather than consistent 
effort, but awards for effort in musical 
activities, letters for athletic teams and 
citations for citizenship and scholarship 
are approved. 

The danger of prizes and awards lies 
more in poorly planned administration 
than in awards themselves.—FREpERICK 
J. Morrirr. 


When Teachers Are Tardy 


Question: How can | get a certain faculty 
member to come to work on time?—P.A.M., 
N.D. 

Answer: Set a definite time for the 
faculty member to report and see that 
he does it. If he fails to do so his action 
constitutes insubordination in the full 
meaning of that term—De Wirr S. 
Morcan. 










children... Now she has new wartime duties: Keeping democracy alive 


in growing-up hearts... 


... helping the whole community get out air raid instructions, war 


bond and salvage drive bulletins . . 


interpreting a war-torn world to youngsters 


. and other vital jobs of the times. 


During school and after school, she’s helping to win a war. 


She also serves 


The Teacher 


She always gives herself more ‘‘homework’’ than she ever assigns the 



















Boy Scouts are organizing 
messenger service for the com- 
munity OCD ... doing yeo 
man service in the salvage 
campaign . . . teachers and 
Mimeograph duplicators help. 








Government Nutrition Pro- 
gram—studied in class and 
carried over into homes is 
Girl Scout project... teachers 
help prepare materials on the 
Mimeograph duplicator. 





duplicated copies 





Mothers in Uniform —start- 
ing auxiliary motor corps 
and holding first-aid classes 
takes plenty of Mimeograph 


teachers help with the details. 


Block captain needs many 
copies of instructions to pass 
along to his unit wardens.. 

and teachers help get them 
and out quickly, economically on 
the Mimeograph duplicator. 











Almost every new Mimeograph du- 
plicator now goes straight to the 
armed forces and war industry. Like 
American business, American schools 
are making Mimeograph duplicators 
last longer, Mimeograph stencil 
sheets and inks go farther—and still 
do all the extra work a school can do 
to help the war effort. 
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Schools are taking an important 
part in getting information to many 
people quickly—and here, as with 
the armed forces, Mimeograph du- 
plicators are a vital link in the 
nation’s system of communications. 


Conservation of hard-to-replace ap- 
pliances—in school, home or office 
—is part of patriotism these days. 
Conserve yours and make them last 
with care and regular service. 
A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


COPYRIGHT 1942, A. 8. DICK COMPANY 


Mimeograph duplicator 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. 


ick Company, Chicago, 


egistered in the U.S. Patent Office 
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LOOKING FORWARD 





No More Conventions 


HE federal authorities have requested that large 
national and regional conventions of various in- 
terest groups, associations and fraternal orders be can- 
celed for the duration of the war. Some individuals 
have looked upon this request as an undesirable cur- 
tailment of civil liberty—the right to assemble. If the 
request had been issued as a mandatory order, there 
might be some excuse for this attitude. Since the right 
to make the decision rests with the individual and the 
association, this point of view does not make much 
sense. The federal authorities desire the curtailment 
of large regional and national conventions to conserve 
individual and common carrier transportation and to 
divert every possible financial resource to the war effort. 
The United States is engaged in the most serious 
struggle in the history of the nation. The outcome is 
by no means a foregone conclusion. In fact, many 
well-informed specialists believe that unless we can 
make greater and even more intensive effort, the 
United States and her allies stand in grave danger of 
losing the war and the way of life we prize so highly. 
Total war means total effort and total sacrifice. It 
means that every available dollar and every ounce of 
our energy should be devoted wholeheartedly to the 
prosecution of the war effort. Activities and practices 
that may be desirable, commendable and valuable in 
times of peace should be quietly relegated to limbo 
for the duration. Among these war nonessentials are 
the educational conventions, at least on a regional and 
national level. Even the need for state meetings, owing 
to the critical shortage of rubber, should be carefully 
reviewed. 

Educational conventions are financed in large part 
from public monies. It is customary for boards of 
education and institutions of advanced learning to pay 
delegates’ expenses in the belief that these gatherings 
result in individual and institutional values more than 
commensurate with the expense. With this belief, 
there can be no quarrel. Educational gatherings are 
distinctly valuable and eminently desirable in a 
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democracy. They are stimulating in the exchange of 
ideas and in providing a fresh professional outlook. 
The current question is one of relative values. When 
the expenses of these gatherings are totaled, they form 
a sizable amount of money that might at present be 
more constructively devoted to our war effort. For the 
next three years or possibly longer, convention wisdom 
may be effectively presented by the convention speakers 
by means of association house organs and national 
professional magazines. 

We agree with the federal authorities that one of 
the best contributions educational associations can 
make throughout the war is to discontinue state, 
regional and national mass gatherings and to devote 
their organizational funds to the purchase of bonds 
and the public expense money to instructional pur- 
pdses. Our slogan for the duration: No More Con- 
VENTIONS! 


Frank Cody 


OR twenty-three years one of the largest and, 

unquestionably, one of the finest public school 
systems in the country has been under the personal 
direction of a man who didn’t look and didn’t act like 
the conventional educator. As a superintendent of the 
Detroit schools, Frank Cody was unusual in many 
respects and almost a genius in others. When he was 
retired in June 1942, he left a most enviable record in 
the school system in which he spent practically all of 
the fifty-one years of his professional life. 

Frank Cody was a product of Michigan. Born in 
the hamlet of Belleville near Ypsilanti 72 years ago, 
he “went through” the meager schools of the time and 
spent a year at Michigan State Normal College. After 
fifteen years as superintendent, high school principal, 
chief whipper-in and whipper-out in Delray, that 
western suburb became a part of the city of Detroit 
and Cody rose to the dignity of the principalship of its 
McMillan High School. 

His reputation as diplomat and trouble shooter 
brought him the supervisorship of special education in 
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1913 and in 1919 when Charles E. Chadsey briefly 
defied Big Bill Thompson and became Chicago’s 
superintendent-of-the-month, the home-town boy was 
chosen superintendent of Detroit schools. Some years 
ago when a reporter asked Cody how he managed to 
remain in one community so long, he said, “You see, 
I'm a home-loving man. I hate to move.” 

Frank Cody came to the superintendency just after 
the first World War when Detroit was in the throes 
of a big reform movement and was changing from 
village to city. The old graft-ridden ward-elected 
board of education had been replaced in 1916 by a 
seven-member, elected-at-large body of unusual caliber. 
Frank Alfred, Alexis Angell, Andrew Biddle, Samuel 
C. Mumford, John S. Hall, Joseph Stringham and 
Laura Osborn were outstanding in civil life. They 
were picked to clean up the schools and were just 
ready to move. 

An unusually capable headquarters staff including 
Charles L. Spain, Paul C. Packer, Homer W. Ander- 
son, Stuart A. Courtis, Ethel Perrin, Edwin Reeder, 
Louis Thiele and many others had been gathered by 
chance, as well as by design. Frank Cody, specialist in 
human relations, was the essential man to head the 
plan for change. While the technical specialists and 
board members did the spade work, Frank Cody held 
off the politicians and the reactionary segments within 
the school system so that the spade work could be 
done. 

Innumerable cabals and counter-movements started, 
but they melted like snow before the sun when Frank 
Cody began to concentrate on them. He was not a 
technical educator and never claimed to be, but he did 
understand people—how they worked and why they 
worked. He could sense conflict long before it broke 
into open struggle, and he generally stopped it behind 
the line. Without Frank Cody, it is questionable 
whether the Detroit schools could have been freed 
from partisan politics and put on a merit basis. With- 
out the support of a tough-minded board of education 
and the technical staff specialists, the entire change 
would have been impossible. The Detroit reform 
movement was a group movement in which each 
specialist played his part and Frank Cody coordinated 
all within a smoothly functioning organization that 
was firmly based on a philosophy made up of sound 
human values. 

After 1923 this staff scattered to different parts of 
the country, serving in universities and foundations. 
Technical direction of the schools was carried on by 
Charles L. Spain while Frank Cody devoted himself 
to the larger problems of social administration. Com- 
plex and difficult social and political problems that 
under a less astute and skillful leader might have 
wrecked the schools were easily laughed away. Politi- 
cians asking favors for needy relatives were never 
refused but—there were always a few tests to be passed 
and the relatives seldom passed. Mr. Cody was always 
personally so sorry and told them so. They never for- 
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got his kindness. As time went on, it became easier to 
maintain schools free from political and financial 
scandal. 

The schools grew in numbers and in quality during 
these years. Detroit finally capped its educational struc- 
ture with Wayne University and Frank Cody became 
its first president. The delicate job of administering 
an urban university was taken in his stride. College 
faculties with their strange likes and strong dislikes 
amused but never worried him much. 

To the surprise of professional politicians, the De- 
troit board of education has maintained its original 
high standard of personnel and policy from 1916 to 
the present time. This alone is worthy of notice. The 
answer lies in the fact that Frank Cody and his asso- 
ciates created so strong a public opinion for clean 
schools that small self-starting politicians have never 
had a chance. The people picked good men. Detroit 
and public education owe much to Frank Cody. Both 
the city and the profession will miss him. He may well 
be rated one of the outstanding superintendents of this 
generation. 


Phi Delta Kappa 


HI DELTA KAPPA is an educational honor 

society with more than 28,000 active and alumni 
members. Its objectives are said to be service, research 
and leadership in the field of public education. For 
more than a decade a minority of the membership has 
felt that the 1911 constitutional membership restriction 
that admitted only “white males of good character” 
was hardly worthy of so potent an organization. This 
regrettable ruling grew out of Negro prejudice in the 
South and Chinese prejudice on the West Coast and 
was certainly a contradiction of the tenets of demo- 
cratic public education and the professional educator’s 
relationship to it. 

Prospective teachers learned in the classroom that 
there are no superior races and that wide current dif- 
ferences of competence and culture stem from genera- 
tions of environmental factors. Then the fraternity 
tried, through a policy of exclusion, to foster the myth 
of white superiority. Conflict between these two points 
of view soon developed. 

With the passage of time, the struggle to make 
Phi Delta Kappa thoroughly democratic grew in in- 
tensity. Several years ago the Ohio State chapter acted 
on its convictions and elected one Negro and one 
Chinese student to membership. In accord with fra- 
ternity rules, the chapter was logically suspended. 
Alumni began to take an increasing interest in the 
question and in May 1942 the constitution was 
amended and official racial discrimination became a 
thing of the past. This is a most significant step to- 
ward greater democracy in education and Phi Delta 
Kappa deserves credit for its action. 

Secrecy and racial discrimination have been dropped. 
Two more needs are indicated. Phi Delta Kappa might 
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with real profit drop its dripping, sophomoric, hodge- 
podge ritual in favor of a more mature procedure that 
would include a straightforward statement of purpose 
and program. Second, it might well reduce its high 
initiation fee so that no individual invited to join 
would be barred because of lack of money. 


Alice Prentice Barrows 


HE resignation of Alice Barrows, specialist in 

school plant, from the U. S. Office of Education 
in August means the untimely withdrawal from public 
school service of one of the ablest members of the 
Washington staff and one of the most colorful per- 
sonalities in the professional field. 

Alice Prentice Barrows was born in Lowell, Mass., 
of distinguished American ancestry that included the 
Barrows, Danas, Merrills, Reeds and many others. 
Her forebears include several Maine governors, distin- 
guished members of both houses of Congress, among 
whom was the late Speaker Thomas B. Reed. She is 
a daughter of the Revolution on both sides, but we 
cannot conceive of her attending a meeting of the 
venerable Dames and feeling at home. 

Vassar made her a bachelor of arts as an honor stu- 
dent in 1900. This was her first and last formal degree. 
She did much graduate work later but was too original 
to confuse form with substance. She actually knows 
more than most of the starchy Ph.D.’s now strutting 
across the educational stage. Her scholarship has 
depth and brilliancy if not orthodoxy. The last is a 
sin the lady eschewed from early childhood. 

Miss Barrows took a job teaching English with the 
Packer Collegiate Institute in New York City in 1902. 
Ethical Culture School called her in 1903 and then 
came an appealing bleat from dear old Alma Mater. 
To many a girl in her early twenties, the thrill of 
teaching English at Vassar with the privilege of watch- 
ing the daisy chain each spring might have been a 
fitting climax to a life ambition—but not for dynamic 
Dame Alice. She found college teaching “stuffy and 
sterile, more concerned with commas than common 
sense.” Her brilliant mind and unbounded energy 
scaled the academic walls and soared into the blue. 

After a year of orientation in professional education 
at Columbia, she became an investigator for the Russell 
Sage Foundation in 1908. She met and was stimu- 
lated by the frontier educational, social and economic 
thinking of such men as Henry Suzzallo, Thorstein 
Veblen, John Dewey, William Kilpatrick, Max Hand- 
man, Bassett Jones, Walter Polakov and Harold Loeb, 


rs ig? 
as well as many others. She met social workers and 
’ } ; 1 1 1 1 

became interested in the underprivileged through her 
New York experience. The early taint glow of a sense 


of social responsibility was fanned into the brilliant 
all-consuming flame of a life crusade against dishonesty 


: ; ‘ ° ‘ ; ‘ | 1 ’ 
and privilege. She is disarmingly honest and abso!utely 
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ance survey in the New York public schools and the 
next two years were spent in a study of the need and 
provision for vocational education in the city schools. 

Just as she finished the vocational survey, two 
prophets came out of the West to save New York. 
Prophet Dowie had small success, and stodgy and 
prosaic Prophet William A. Wirt did only a little 
better by himself. He tried to introduce the platoon 
school into New York. Alice Barrows caught the edu- 
cational significance and philosophy behind the admin 
istrative facade of the balanced work-study-play ele 
mentary plan and read, we are afraid, much deeper 
philosophy into the scheme than Mr. Wirt really meant. 
In the New York for-and-against-Wirt struggle, she 
became secretary of the Gary School League, later the 
National Platoon School Association, and she cam 
paigned relentlessly for the new education. With her 
tremendous ability and power of concentration she 
lived, breathed, ate and slept work-study-play. 

In 1918 Henry Suzzallo advised her to accept the 
position of specialist in school plant with the U. S. 
Office of Education and here she stayed until August 
1942. Only a few of her many achievements in this 
job can be listed here. She brought the school plant 
from a lowly and neglected status to a place where it 
is rightly considered a vital part of educational environ 
ment. She organized and directed the National Ad- 
visory Council on School Building Problems and her 
success in making men work for things in which she 
believed was almost uncanny. She thought and acted 
like a man and was always willing to carry her share 
of the burden. Three U. S. commissioners of education 
owe their initial success and orientation to her smooth 
ing of unfamiliar ways. Men instinctively liked her, 
even those who secretly felt that a woman should not 
be too much of a leader. She had the ability of step 
ping before completely prejudiced male audiences and 
emerging an hour later with cheers and promises of 
support. 

In addition to other gifts, Miss Barrows has no supe 
rior as a cook. Her savory duck, delicate chowders 
and perfect onion soups have brought tears of grati 
tude to the eyes of southern gastronomical experts. 

In resigning from the Office of Education, Alice 
Barrows said, “I want to do work more directly con 
nected with the war effort than is possible in my pres 
ent position. I feel that the most important thing in 
the world today is to win this war. My family helped 
to win our first war for independence and freedom. 
I intend to do everything I can to help win this 
present war for the preservation of that freedom.” 
She has made her choice and we wish her well, but 
her resignation is a distinct loss to education and to 
the federal government. Women like Alice Barrows 
should be drafted by the government for work com 
mensurate with their unusual abilities. 
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ie AN attempt to discover what 
Detroit 
children like, a study has been made 


recreational activities 
to learn how general the participa- 
tion 1n activities of various types 1s 
and what fluctuations in participa- 
tion occur in a span of grades that 
includes all classes from 3B through 
12A. 

To develop an age or grade scale 
of children’s interests it is necessary 
to begin with a preliminary group 
of interests. One must have as com- 
plete a list as possible of the activi- 
ties that children are believed to like. 
Then, the grade placement of each 
of these activities must be de- 
termined. 

Our first step involved a survey of 
the interests of children in seven 
Detroit elementary schools in De- 
cember 1937. Data were collected 
from several thousand children in 
grades 3B through 6B. Each of these 
children was asked to list the thing 
he liked to do best “outside of 
school.” From these data it was 
found that not only was the same 
activity y many different 
pupils but that many of the same 


listed by 


activities were listed in a series of 
different grades. 

The activities listed with greatest 
frequency were selected for a check 
sheet. This list of interests was di- 
vided into groups of related activi- 
ties, #.e. outdoor games, indoor 
games, sports, riding activities, hob- 
bies and other spare-time activities. 

Strange as it may seem, some 
children listed work they did at 
home as something they liked to do. 
Because it was felt that such items 
might add to the picture of the life 
of the child outside the schoolroom, 
the seventh group of activities on the 
list was built of “work” activities. 
The complete list contained 70 in- 
terests or activities. 

The second step, the grade place- 
ment of each of these activities, was 
made possible through the coopera- 
tion of the Character Study Club of 
Detroit. During the fall months of 
1939, the teacher members of this 
club had the boys and girls in their 
schools check this interest list. All 
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What Pupils Do 
AFTER SCHOOL 


EVELYN E. HOLTORF 


DIVISION OF RESEARCH 
WAYNE UNIVERSITY, DETROIT 


grades from 3B through 12A were 
represented, with the exception of 
10B and twelfth grade boys. 

Each boy or girl was asked to 
check all the activities in each of the 
seven groups in which he had taken 
part since the opening of school in 
September. In addition, he was 
asked to include his other activities 
not named on the list. From these 
additions the validity of the list was 
checked and new material for the 
expansion of the list was obtained. 

The papers for each half grade 
were divided into subgroups for pur- 
poses of analysis. Each half grade 
was divided first into boy and girl 
groups. It was planned to divide 
each of these into over-age, at-age’ 
and under-age groups, each of which 
in turn was to be divided into bright, 


1“At-age” is defined as those pupils who 
were between 5.0 and 6.0 years when they 
entered the 1B grade and who made regular 
progress through the grades so that they were 
between 12.5 and 13.5 years on entering the 
8A grade. 





average and dull intelligence groups, 
known in Detroit as AB, C and DE 
intelligence letter rating groups. 

In this way tabulations were to 
have been made in each half grade 
for a total of 18 subgroups. How- 
ever, the relatively small number of 
cases in these various subgroups 
made it impractical to compare 
minute discrepancies in the _per- 
centages of each group indicating a 
given interest. The study was con- 
sequently limited to consolidations 
by sex groups for each half grade. 
The number of cases tabulated in- 
cludes 698 boys and 973 girls, or a 
total of 1671. These consolidations 
were translated into percentages. 

Charting the percentages of par- 
ticipation of any one of these activi- 
ties for the entire span of grades 
used in the study on graphs revealed, 
first of all, that the A and B grade 
groups seemed to be significantly 
different in character.” The B grade 
groups have been used throughout 


? These same tendencies are reported in the 
“Age-Grade-Progress Reports” of the Depart- 
ment of Research, Board of Education, 
Detroit. 
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this study because they include the 
larger number of cases. It was also 
found that when the graph of the 
A grades of an activity was super- 
imposed over the graph of the B 
grades of the same activity, the aver- 
age amount of variation between the 
two groups was usually less than 5 
per cent. The addition of more data 
will probably decrease the amount 
of variation (graph 1). 

Graphs of the percentage partici- 
pating in various interests for a 
series of grades also reveal at least 
three definite grade-span patterns 
(graph 2). The peak of participa- 
tion for some interests is reached in 
the third and fourth grades and con- 
tinues to decrease from then on so 
that by the twelfth grade there is 
little or no participation (extinction). 
Some interests continue on a plateau 
through this entire span of grades. 
Interest in listening to the radio and 
going to the movies remains almost 
unchanged from the third through 
the twelfth grade and probably con- 
tinues beyond the high school level. 
Activities in which interest has not 
yet begun to wane and in which 
participation is increasing from grade 
to grade give the “increasing” 
pattern. 

Participation in all activities does 
not begin as early as the third grade. 
Girls’ interest in clubs, for example, 
begins in the tenth grade and prob- 
ably continues to increase in fre- 
quency beyond the twelfth grade. 
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Two scales, one for girls and one 
for boys, have been constructed from 
these data by arranging interests in 
order of decreasing length of the 
grade span and the degree of par- 
ticipation in each half grade. In 
this way, activities that are sex linked 
can be identified because they appear 
in one scale only. Participation of 
more than 50 per cent in an activity 
was considered to be significant. On 
these scales only that portion of par- 
ticipation that is 50 per cent or more 
is recorded. 

When several activities have the 
same grade span they have been ar- 
ranged in order of the grade in 
which the greatest percentage of par- 
ticipation occurred. Thus, scale 1 for 
girls begins with ride a pony and 
ride a horse, which have a participa- 
tion of more than 50 per cent in the 
third and fourth grades. 

One of the first reactions that 
teachers in the intermediate and high 
school grades received from the 
check sheet was unfavorable pupil 
comment on the activities that are 
at the beginning of these scales. 
Younger boys and girls were not 
bothered by the inclusion of activi- 
ties on the check sheet in which they 
had not yet become interested, but 
older boys and girls were highly 
amused to find activities on the list 
in which they had not participated 
since their early elementary school 
days. This suggests that it might be 
well to divide each scale into two 


forms, an elementary and a second- 
ary grade form, before it is given 
again. 

Many of the activities have grade 
spans longer than the span included 
in this survey. Little variation from 
grade to grade is found in the pla- 
teau interests. Listening to the radio, 
reading books and going to the 
movies, in addition to being plateau 
interests, have almost universal inter- 
est in this grade span and probably 
continue to be popular with the 
average Mr. and Mrs. Detroiter 
whatever the age. 

The play activities listed at the be- 
ginning of the scales occur in the 
elementary grades only and are re- 
placed in the intermediate and high 
school grades by sports activities. 
Not only have the play activities the 
shortest grade spans, but the majority 
have reached their peak participation 
by the fourth grade and are below 
50 per cent in the sixth and seventh 
grades. 

Tracing various activities through 
their grade spans reveals many 
things. For example, more girls than 
boys go to church and Sunday 
school. Boys also lose interest in 
Sunday school before girls do, al- 
though less than 50 per cent of the 
girls are still going to Sunday school 
after the eighth grade. The varia- 
tions in the percentages of both girls 
and boys from grade to grade sug- 
gest that other factors than age may 
be responsible for these variations. 
Sociological factors may also be con- 
tributing to the interest in church 
and Sunday school. 

The social instinct seems to be 
stronger in girls than in boys. Both 
boys and girls enjoy going visiting 
until the ninth grade, although great- 
er numbers of girls enjoy visiting. 
Also, girls continue to enjoy visiting 
after the ninth grade. In fact, the 
peak participation for girls occurs in 
the tenth grade, while boys have lost 
interest by this time. Girls are al- 
ways interested in going to parties, 
while an appreciable number of boys 
lose interest in grades six through 
nine. The absence of tenth and 
twelfth grade data for boys makes 
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ACTIVITIES CONTAINED IN CHECK LIST 


A—OUTDOOR GAMES 


Tag 

Hide and seek 
Jacks 
Hopscotch 
Jump rope 
Marbles 
Croquet 
Cowboy 


Cops and robbers 


Tennis 
Baseball 
Soccer 


Golf 
D—RIDING 


Ride a kiddie car 


Ride a pony 
Ride a soap box 
Ride a bicycle 
Ride a horse 
Drive a car 


G—WORK 
Wash dishes 
Mending 
Sell papers 
Run errands 
Cooking 
Make beds 
Take out ashes 
Go shopping 
Cut the grass 


B—INDOOR GAMES 


Old maid 
Bingo 

Jigsaw puzzles 
Checkers 
Dominoes 
Chess 
Ping-pong 
Monopoly 
Card games 


E—HOBBIES 
Sew 
Knit 
Crochet 
Take pictures 
Carve 
Collect stamps 
Make airplanes 
Draw 
Play musical 

instrument 


C—SPORTS 


Swimming 
Skating 
Football 
Basketball 
Fishing 
Handball 
Boxing 
Hockey 
Hunting 
Skiing 


F—OTHER SPARE TIME 


ACTIVITIES 

Play with animals 

Play house 

Play with toys 

Read newspapers 
and magazines 

Read books 

Listen to radio 

Attend concerts 

Dance 

Go to movies 

Go to parties 


Go to club meetings 


Go to church 


Go to Sunday school 


Go visiting 
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the increase in the eleventh grade 
speculative. 

Dancing and going to clubs are 
social habits much more prevalent 
with girls than with boys. In the 
eleventh grade only do more than 50 
per cent of the boys manifest an 
interest in dancing, and nowhere in 
the grade span used does boys’ inter- 
est in clubs reach 50 per cent. Girls 
become increasingly more interested 
in dancing with age and after the 
tenth grade also go to clubs in in- 
creasing numbers. 

One peculiarity of sports is that, 
while some sports are definitely boys’ 
sports and some are common to both 
boys and girls, no sport on the check 
list was definitely a girls’ sport. Box- 
ing and handball are participated in 
by great numbers of elementary and 
intermediate boys, although probably 
the third and fourth grade boy 
means something different by boxing 
and handball than the ninth grade 
boy means. This is probably true of 
most of the sports checked by boys 
in the elementary grades. 

Girls apparently do not imitate 
sports in their younger years to the 
extent that boys do; consequently, 
we do not find baseball and basket- 
ball appearing until the seventh and 
eighth grades when girls are actually 
participating in real games. The 
same is true of tennis. 

Of the nine hobbies listed on the 
check sheet, only four had any gen- 
eral participation. Drawing is popu- 
lar with both boys and girls in 
grades three through nine. Third 
grade boys like to carve things. The 
only other hobby generally popular 
with boys is making airplanes. More 
than 70 per cent of the boys in all 
grades from three through nine 
make airplanes. Sewing was the only 
other hobby checked by 50 per cent 
or more of the girls. This interest 
remains prominent through ll 
grades. 

The items on work activities have 
not been included in these scales be- 
cause, for the most part, they are 
compulsion activities rather than 
choice activities and do not represent 
interest. The data indicate, however, 
that greater numbers of girls than of 
boys do chores about the home. Run- 
ning errands seems to have more 
universal participation than any 
other work activity of the boys. The 
majority of the girls have to wash 
dishes, although it is a task that more 
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than 50 per cent of the boys seem to 
have to do also. 
















The reliability of the items used PERCENTAGES OF PARTICIPATION—GIRLS 
in the list can best be judged by the BEGINNING GRADE: 3B 4B 5B 68 7B 8B 9B 10B 11B 128 
fact that, while some activities were Ride @ pony 53.0 68.2 
added by individuals, in no case were Play house 97.0 89.4 62.0 65.3 
the activities popular with the group Play with toys 93.9 86.4 56.3 58.7 
and in most cases were overlappings oe fate 38 6) WA 8S 
PPINES Draw 80.3 90.4 81.7 74.7 55.7 
of activities already included. How- Jump rope 75.8 90.9 71.8 72.0 62.9 
ever, riding a kiddie car was an out- Play hopscotch 72.7 92.4 64.8 58.7 51.4 
worn experience for the majority of a old maid 60.6 71.2 59.2 69.3 57.1 
third grade children and should be 4,°% '89 O74 V2.9 HS 3 000 56.2 
whens the lis Play hide and seek 81.8 98.5 84.5 74.7 70.0 51.5 
exclu ed trom he ist. Go to Sunday school 80.3 80.3 66.2 74.7 70.0 52.2 
Too, there might be some merit Play with animals 71.2 65.2 56.3 64.0 60.0 49.3 75.0 
in distinguishing between seeing Play bingo 63.6 77.3 59.2 66.7 61.4 59.7 50.0 63.3 
sports and participating in sports. Liston te the radio 95.4 97.0 97.2 80.0 92.9 97.8 %.9 ws "a #8. 

rte /] 

Pe rig _ Read books 92.4 97.0 90.1 92.0 90.0 95.5 93.8 94.9 87.0 84. 
Ree scales may ng “eo DY thE Ge te the movies 89.4 83.3 90.1 90.7 88.6 97.8 87.5 94.9 96.0 94.6 
teacher as norms with which to com- Gg visiting 87.9 80.3 87.3 89.3 87.1 88.1 90.6 93.7 82.0 663 
pare the participation of her class in Play cards 80.3 87.9 80.3 78.7 80.0 91.8 56.2 78.5 81.7 72.8 
any activities. Also, she can de- Go to church 75.8 87.9 81.7 78.7 74.3 69.4 81.2 77.2 79.1 67.4 
termine from them what activities 1 _ 74.2 92.4 a 73.3 a a. aa vee a 9 

; 4.7 70. 8. ° ‘ ‘ ‘ 
she c: *xDeC , : ay checkers 72.7 81.8 73.2 74. 

. ving — == popular in the 20, newspapers 71.2 84.8 76.1 85.3 91.4 88.1 87.0 96.2 89.6 93.5 
grade she is teaching. Interest in  gya4, 68.2 87.9 85.9 93.3 81.4 85.8 84.4 76.0 77.3 65.2 
activities in the decreasing classifica- Ride a bicycle 66.7 80.3 83.1 85.3 82.9 82.8 81.2 86.1 82.0 73.8 
tion will be of greatest concern to Go to parties 65.2 84.8 59.2 70.7 70.0 70.9 90.6 84.8 81.3 67.4 
the teacher in her remedial work. Go swimming 54.6 68.2 56.3 65.3 58.6 82.8 90.6 46.8 65.5 55.4 

: | 53.5 62.7 68.6 72.4 844 861.0 86.3 79.4 
Also, the number of these decreasing ance 53.0 62. 

phi : mmr of nh agg 14 Jigsaw puzzles 72.7 52.1 49.3 51.4 55.2 53.1 50.6 
shows interest will enter the picture.  pjay basketball 66.4 75.0 70.9 56.8 50.0 

The summarization of the interests Play tennis 59.4 55.7 72.3 57.6 
of the individual child is a difficult Play ping-pong a a es 
problem and perhaps not possible Ge to clubs - , 
from these scales alone. These activi- 
ties need to be related to various 
other characteristics of the child be- PATTERNS OF INTEREST 
fore either an interest score or a 
classification can be arrived at. How- % 

' medial work at least : “A ---~ 
ever, remediai work or at least a oe. -_ eo 
diagnosis of the individual child can a \ ra 
’ ’ 90 « G02 COCO Oe Bae wl x 4 
be made from the prepared scales. * * .7°) a, ~plateau 

pa , . os. 

The study may best be summar- . en” 
ized with the following g statements: 80} 

l. Participation in activities fol- A Graph 2—Patterns of Interests 
lows a regular pattern through a ‘s a. “plateau"”—girls going to 
lang ; ; 70 _ . movies 
long series of grad les. . : ‘e b. “increasing"—girls playing 

2. Interests usually follow one of ‘ tennis 
three pat terns, which may be in- 60 . c. "extinction" —boys playing 
: . - ° cowboy 
creasing, teau or extinction. . 


3. The gern tciie scales give a . 


grade-placement for each of the ac- 50 J : 
vities included in the interest check 


b. increasing 











4. These scales (or norms), while 40 J 
still in need of additional refinement 
by addition of duce, can be used by 30, 
the teacher for diagnostic and reme- 
lial work. 
5. The r n in the type of 20, . 
ictivity in which interest is mani- . 
fested varies enough from elemen- 10 7 c. extinction 
tary grades to high school to warrant 7 *e. ‘ 
two lists of activities, one for elemen- ‘saa “eq, ae 
tary and one for secondary school 9) P , . P “ io Oe P 
pupils. . 3B «OLB 5B 62 42) eB 9 10 Us 12 
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It’s Sound Economy to Teach 
BETTER READING 


ODAY we must make every 
on. count in our all-out offen- 
sive against world aggression. This 
is true whether we purchase tanks, 
guns, planes, food or education. The 
public schools have one rich field of 
endeavor in which investment re- 
turns may be greatly enhanced. 

Pupils by the scores of thousands 
in American elementary and second- 
ary schools are pathetically retarded 
in reading, learning’s essential tool. 
Some of these pupils are congenitally 
dull; their retardation is to be ex- 
pected. However, the burning 
tragedy is that most of these blighted 
boys and girls are mentally normal 
or superior. 

Go to almost any school in the 
land, large or small, famous or ob- 
scure, and we find mature pupils 
stumbling along at primary levels in 
their oral and silent reading while 
they possess the native ability to read 
effectively at levels from one to five 
grades higher. 

The financial loss resulting from 
this situation assumes startling pro- 
portions. It dwarfs into penny pinch- 
ing all of the commendable econ- 
omies gained by our efficient school 
business departments. No one will 
question the fact that it costs much 
more to educate, even poorly, the 
child who does not read well than it 
does the child who reads understand- 
ingly. 

The poor reader, for example, is 
grievously handicapped in solving 
an arithmetic problem. Unaided, he 
cannot assemble the essential facts 
for the solution. Spelling, social 
studies, science and other lessons suf- 
fer in a like manner. He lacks the 
independence that he would enjoy if 
he could read commensurately with 
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his capacity to think. Moreover, the 
ugly specter of inefficient reading 
habits will continue to haunt him in 
high school when, despite his good 
mind, he will futilely attempt to 
master algebra, history and chemis- 
try. Here, the costliness of his educa- 
tion to the taxpayer mounts still 
higher in proportion to what he 
learns. 

The child who reads far below his 
innate capacity suffers emotionally. 
He is keenly aware of his shortcom- 
ings and often seeks the approval of 
his fellows by unsocial acts. Such a 
pupil absorbs much more than his 
share of teacher energy and often 
handicaps the progress of the whole 
class, to say nothing of the disturb- 
ances he may promote in the halls or 
en the school grounds. Such friction 
is a costly waste of the financial in- 
vestment that the school makes. 

Let us look at school costs in rela- 
tion to reading from another point 
of view. Since the largest single 
operating item is teachers’ salaries, 
there would seemingly be an advan- 
tage in having classes of maximum 
size. Per pupil cost appears to de- 
crease as the class increases in num- 
ber. Actually, however, a large class 
is economical only when its pupils 
enjoy the independence that skillful 





reading gives them. Reading de 
ficiency has a limiting influence 
upon class size. The degree to which 
reading retardation restricts the class 
size measures the extent of financial 
loss that the school suffers. 

There is no need to pursue this 
vein any farther. It is obvious that 
any child who is seriously retarded 
in reading is an educational liability, 
and educational liabilities are costly. 
What most of us have questioned is 
the contention that there are so many 
children in the public schools of the 
United States whose current reading 
achievement is far below their innate 
capacity to read. We also have been 
skeptical about the assertion that al- 
most every school in the country has 
its share of such pupils. 

I, too, would have been a doubter 
had it not been for an enlightening 
experience, one that is still in the 
process. It came, incidentally, in my 
capacity as principal while assisting 
a staff of teachers in vitalizing a pro- 
gram of reading instruction in a 
large city elementary school, with a 
highly mobile population. 

Several years ago, the weekly turn- 
over grew so large that it became 
imperative to set up a program for 
the quick adjustment of a steady 
stream of new arrivals to a happy 
working relationship within the 
school. 

One of the important steps in 
this process proved to be the im- 
mediate measuring of each new 
pupil’s achievement in reading, as 
compared with his innate capacity to 
read. The teachers used a standard- 
ized reading achievement test and 
compared the scores with a stand- 
ardized pictorial, nonverbal reading 
capacity test. 
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Amazingly, during the course of 
nearly five years, the school has 
found literally hundreds of children 
whose current reading achievement 
at the time was far below their in- 
nate ability to read. These children 
came from every county in Cali- 
fornia and from nearly every state 
in the Union. Thus, without at- 
tempting a research study but in a 
day by day classroom procedure, this 
group of teachers has taken a fairly 
reliable random sampling of the 
reading accomplishments of Amer- 
ica’s boys and girls. Their findings 
indicate that it is indeed a rare 
school community that does not have 
its quota of pupils who are reading 
below the level at which nature en- 
dowed them. 

Such a harsh statement is not a 
sweeping indictment of our public 
school system. It does not imply 
gross inefficiency or lack of sincere 
effort on the part of administrators 
and teachers. On the other hand, an- 
alysis will show that the stress of 
the past decade has created new con- 
ditions for the children of America 
so rapidly and on such a widespread 
scale that the school has not yet had 
time to learn and apply the remedy. 

It is also true that not until re- 
cently has any appreciable number 
of principals and teachers been 
aware that most retarded readers are 
not mentally dull. In fact, most chil- 
dren who read poorly, even though 
bright, assume themselves to be 
“dumb,” as they express it. Their 
parents and other relatives concur in 
this belief. A poor reader is tradi- 
tionally considered a stupid child. 

What can be done about this cost- 
ly waste in school administration, 
resulting from large numbers of chil- 
dren reading below their potential 
level of achievement? Fortunately 
a rapidly growing body of informa- 
tion in books and periodicals, based 
on widespread practical experience, 
has made its appearance in the last 
four or five years. Also, conferences 
in reading, led by outstanding au- 
thorities in the field, are now being 
held in every section of the country. 

The first job is to make teachers 
in every segment, from the primary 
grades through high school, at least 
aware of the need for teaching read- 
ing by the best known methods. 
Even the teacher of algebra, U. S. 
history or physics can and should 
teach reading to those within his 
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class needing help. He will be well 
repaid for his efforts. 

The second job is to identify the 
reader who is retarded in terms of 
his native ability. This can be done, 
subjectively, by the keen observation 
of an alert teacher. However, a 
standardized reading achievement 
test, coupled with a good standard- 
ized capacity test, is a timesaver for 
the busy teacher. The commonly 
used group intelligence tests, which 
involve reading, are of little value 
for this purpose. 

Then, the classes should be so or- 
ganized that the innately capable but 
retarded pupils may have special at- 
tention. An_ interested, in-service 
trained teacher can give specific in- 
struction that will set pupils on the 
right road to efficient reading. Be- 
sides, he can inspire teachers in spe- 
cialized fields to lend their assistance 
to the program of better reading. 

Several important principles must 
be observed in an effective program 
to overcome reading retardation. 
Above all, reading materials, interest- 
ing in content and fitted comfortably 
to the reading level of each child, 
are imperative. A well-selected list 
of readers and story books will cost 
no more than one that is poorly 
adapted to the children. If 40 books 
are to be purchased for a class, it is 
infinitely better to buy 40 different 
books with varying levels of difh- 
culty and with a variety of subject- 
matter appeal than to obtain all of 
the same title. 

Another significant admonition is 

put the child at emotional ease. 
Convince him that he is not “dumb” 
and that it is possible, with his co- 
operation, for him to read well. 

Delve into other worries that may 
be blocking his progress. This may 
necessitate a home visit or the 
parents’ coming to the school. Let 


them catch a glimpse of the school’s 
enthusiasm for their child. Urge 
them to silence the brothers and 
sisters, aunts and uncles or even the 
neighbors who are cruelly taunting 
him for his seeming stupidity. Don’t 
be afraid of parents. They will come 





more than half way with a little 
encouragement. 

Help the child to solve any difh- 
culties that he is having with other 
children. How can he focus atten- 
tion on the intricate process of read- 
ing if the threat of the gang waiting 
for him in the alley is constantly 
flitting into his conscious mind? 

Look out for physical handicaps. 
He may be undernourished and lack 
the push to carry him through the 
school day. Perhaps he goes to bed 
too late and even then it may be 
difficult to go to sleep. Radio serials 
and western movie thrillers won’t let 
him relax. Naturally, he’s irritable 
and restless. Perhaps he suffers from 
poor vision and his weary eyes can- 
not follow the printed page. Some- 
thing can be done about all these 
handicaps when the school furnishes 
enthusiastic leadership. It is not diffi- 
cult to enlist the support of parents 
and community agencies if they are 
made aware of the needs. 

Above all, the teacher must utilize 
the most skillful technics for teach- 
ing reading and adapt them to each 
child. The child may not have mas- 
tered many of the primary skills in 
reading when he was in the first, sec- 
ond or third grades. Closely con- 
secutive illnesses, frequent moving, 
family friction, all entirely beyond 
the influence of the teacher, may 
have intervened to prevent normal 
learning. These basic skills cannot be 
omitted. They must be learned even 
if the child is in the fourth, fifth, 
sixth or higher grades. 

When the pupil has mastered the 
primary skills, his reading instruc- 
tion from that point on must not be 
neglected. He must be taught how 
to enlarge his vocabulary, how to 
seek the central thought in a para- 
graph or chapter, how to outline, 
how to read directions understand- 
ingly and other more advanced 
skills. 

An emphasis on reading instruc- 
tion will stimulate all school learn- 
ing and literally save millions in 
school operating costs because eff- 
cient readers are more efficient 
learners. 

The time has come when it is our 
patriotic duty to conserve all of our 
nation’s resources. Why not look to 
a vigorous reading program as a 
fertile field for measures of economy 
—an economy that will meet with no 
dissenters among pupils or public? 
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WAR SALARIES 


O LESS from labor unions, 

municipal, state and federal 
employes and the vast body of inar- 
ticulate white collar salaried workers 
than from the well-knit and articu- 
late group of educational employes, 
there has the constant and 
clarion call to governing and em- 
ploying bodies to adjust salaries to 
the increased cost of living. 

Objective data from the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics have substantiated 
the fact well known to the consumer 
in front of the counter that the cost 
of living rose by leaps and bounds 
during the past year with the end not 
yet in sight as far as certain con- 
sumer goods are concerned. 

The tendency to adjust salaries of 
teachers and nonprofessional salaried 
workers to changes in the cost of 
living has been on the increase in 
the past few years. Such a tendency 
has been reasonable from the view- 
point of equity in that it has main- 
tained the relative position of salaried 
workers to bargain for an equitable 
share of the goods and services avail- 
able for consumption, whether or not 
this has meant lowering or increas- 
ing salaries. Such has been the com- 
mon acceptance of the reasonableness 
of salary adjustments to the cost of 
living that it, like many other prac- 
tices, has been carried over from 
peace to war times. 

Thus, the American Association of 
School Administrators, in conven- 
tion assembled at San Francisco last 
February, resolved that “the associa- 
tion urges boards of education to 
make salary adjustments in line with 
increased living costs.” 

This resolution epitomizes the ap- 
parent unwillingness of the profes- 
sion to share in the reduction of the 
high standard of living enjoyed by 
Americans for years past, in order 
that we might make secure our way 
of life, which at this period is gravely 
threatened. 


come 
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Action based upon such a resolu- 
tion, appropriate to peace times, can 
be but one of the contributing fac- 
tors in our national scene which, if 
carried to its logical ultimate conclu- 
sion, can only lead to inflation, which 
is simply another way of effecting a 
decreased standard of living. For sal- 
ary policy during peace is diametri- 
cally opposed to that in war time. In 
peace, salary policy is concerned with 
increasing consumption. Its effect in 
the present war must be to decrease 
consumption. Thus, what was an 
accepted equitable provision for a 
peace economy now becomes a dan- 
gerous threat to our present and 
postwar economy. 

Let us examine the economic scene 
from a common-sense viewpoint and 
thereby eliminate the obfuscation in- 
curred when we grace our scrutiny 
with the term “economics.” Simply 
stated, the situation is this: We have 
democratically decided that we must 
fight to preserve our democracy. 
This fight will require that for the 
present year about 60 per cent of our 
productive capacity must be used to 
provide the goods and services nec- 
essary to prosecute the war. This 
percentage may increase to 70 or 80 
if the war continues, which means 
that there will be available less goods 
and services for civilian consump- 
tion. This is another way of saying 
that we shall have a lower standard 


of living as the sacrifice we must 
make to preserve democracy. 

However, there is the same or 
probably a greater amount of money 
in the hands of civilians with which 
to buy the diminished amount of 
goods and services available to them. 
This difference between the civilian 
goods produced and the amount of 
money available to purchase them 
has sometimes been referred to as 
the “inflation gap.” It has been 
variously estimated at from fifteen 
to thirty billion dollars. As the per- 
centage of goods and services chan- 
neled into military uses increases, if 
it does, this inflation gap will be- 
come larger. 

Various segments of the civilian 
population, including the education- 
al profession, have been unwilling 
to face the necessity of a decreased 
standard of living. They have begun 
to compete and bargain for a share 
of the goods and services available. 
Each group is determined that it 
shall maintain the same amount it 
possessed prior to the war. This, 
shorn of its verbalisms, is the coldly 
selfish basis for all of the clamor for 
increases in salary compatible with 
the increase in the cost of living. 
What people do not apparently real- 
ize is that the fact that their stand- 
ard of living will be reduced is an 
economic imperative. 

We must pay for this war now by 
a lower standard of living, regard- 
less of a monetary system that may 
apparently defer the costs to the 
second and third generation. If these 
decreased goods and services are not 
effected by one or more of several 
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possible lines of action they will be 
achieved automatically by inflation 
and its consequent disastrous effects 
upon our economy. 

However, the chains of the “busi- 
ness as usual” thinking bind us, 
whether that business is making air- 
planes or tanks, growing wheat or 
corn or teaching children to have a 
concern for the common welfare. 
The corporation executive stoutly 
maintains that he still has his stock- 
holders to think of, even if there is 
a war. The member of the labor 
union points with pride to the con- 
tract with the company achieved 
through collective bargaining which 
provides time and a half for over- 
time and double time on Sundays 
and for increases in salary in pro- 
portion to increases in the cost of 
living. The farmer looks back upon 
the terrible years of deflation and sets 
his jaw to the determination that 
he will make up for those lean years 
while he has the opportunity. And 
the professional educator looks at the 
other segments of society, maintain- 
ing or improving their relative po- 
sitions in the economic scale, and 
joins in the pressure of the various 
professional groups upon governing 
boards to the end that salaries shall 
be kept in line with the rising cost of 
living. 

To bolster the argument, he brings 
forth data from the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. He points to the 
fact that taxes have increased, little 
thinking that to clamor for higher 
salaries because of increased taxes 
really means that he wants to pass 
on to someone else his share of the 
cost of the fight to preserve democ- 
racy. He points to reports of con- 
gressional committees revealing huge 
profits made by corporations en- 
gaged in war production. He uses 
all of these facts to rationalize his 
position instead of applying the gen- 
eralization regarding having a gen- 
uine concern for the common wel- 
fare. 

It may well be asked how the 
generalization may be applied in con- 
nection with a war policy on teach- 
ers’ salaries. We are witnessing a 
national tug-of-war among various 
groups, none of which is willing to 
make the first step toward prevent- 
ing an inflationary spiral that is con- 
trary to the common welfare. 

Instead of participating in the self- 
ish scramble, the educational profes- 
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sion should clarify the economic is- 
sues involved, unpopular though it 
may be with some teachers and, by 
dynamic leadership, lead the way in 
a free, collective demonstration of 
the will to sacrifice. 

For who can tell the far-reaching 
effects resulting from hundreds and 
thousands of teaching groups all over 
the nation discussing the issues in- 
volved and then, as free men and 
women, democratically deciding to 
urge that their salaries not be in- 
creased because they are willing to 
make their share of the sacrifice of 


a diminished standard of living re- 
quired for our national effort and 
because they know that salary in- 
creases now would only contribute 
to ultimate inflation, which is con- 
trary to the common good! 

Might not such a course of action 
promote education for years to come 
when it may be again under attack, 
since many will remember that the 
teaching profession led the way in a 
crisis and demonstrated that it had 
that genuine concern for the com- 
mon welfare that is essential to the 
democratic way of life? 





Emphaszs on the Individual 


WAINWRIGHT D. BLAKE 
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HE opening paragraph of the 

Declaration of Independence 
contains this phrase: “We hold these 
truths to be self-evident, that all 
men are created equal... .” 

The phrase expressed the point of 
view of the great revolutionary trio, 
Paine, Franklin and Jefferson. It is 
accepted as the very basis of our 
democratic society. Together with 
the other truths in that same docu- 
ment it serves as a guiding principle 
in the lives of free men. It is held 
in such high regard that we cannot 
soil its purity by using it. We have 
clothed it in god-like raiment and 
placed it on the high altar. We have 
surrounded it with majesty and 
mystery. We have acclaimed it with 
a loud noise, with the beating of 
drums and the clashing of cymbals. 
We have gone about our daily work 
with the smug feeling of satisfaction 
that we have done all that was 
necessary. 

Educationally, we have interpreted 
the phrases of the Declaration to 
mean equality of educational oppor- 
tunity for each person. We have 
made the state responsible for its 
establishment and maintenance. The 
means that we have used in making 
the interpretation workable have 
fallen far short of fulfilling the im- 
plied purposes. 

By providing tuition-free public 
elementary and secondary schools 
and institutions of higher education, 


supported by local and state taxa- 
tion; by setting up a program of 
education that we conceived to be 
necessary, and by insisting that our 
children attend these schools we 
have felt that our task has been well 
done. In our pride in our organ- 
ization for education we have lost 
sight of the most important element 
in the whole scheme—the individual 
to be educated. We have assumed 
that in educating the mass of so- 
ciety we would benefit the individ- 
ual. We know now that only by 
the education of the individual can 
the mass of society be brought to 
a higher plane of intelligence. 

In a democracy the individual is 
paramount. It is only on a basis of 
his rights, needs and abilities that 
a democratic system of education 
can exist. Education under any sys- 
tem of government for a society 
whose philosophy is distinctly Jeffer- 
sonian must: “(1) be democratic in 
organization and administration; 
(2) be flexible in meeting individual 
differences and changing conditions; 
(3) provide for social self-realization 
for all and the means by which it 
may be attained; (4) be supported 
by local, state and federal funds, 
and (5) leave control close to the 
people.”* 





*Blake, W. D., and Pittenger, A. O.: The 
National Government in Education, Unpub- 
lished study under the direction of Dr. W. W. 
Carpenter, University of Missouri, 1941, p. 50. 
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Education in America Must Stand 


The TEST of WAR 


HILE critics claim that 

modern collegiate instruction 
fails to train meet the 
urgent needs of today and while pes- 
simists believe that the college is 
doomed to disintegration in the 
present crisis, industry, government 
and the military services place in- 
creasing emphasis on the importance 
of higher education. The timid self- 


students to 


consciousness of many professional 
leaders should not cloud the fact that 
the work of the colleges is widely 
accepted as important to the win- 
ning of the war and as essential to 
the reconstruction period after the 
war. No activity rooted in popular 
appreciation and enlisted vitally in 
the nation’s service will die, even in 
the privations of war time. 

In the early days of the emergency, 
educators were fearful that colleges 
would be lost sight of in the con- 
fusion of getting ready for war. They 
had the 
disappointments and crises of the 
firsts World War. They feared that, 
while the American people have al- 
ways believed in the importance of 
college education, the dramatic ur- 
gency of the times might shut the 
long-range program from view. 

Now, after several months of com- 
bat and less than two years of prep- 
aration for war, we find that support 
of the college is written into the 
military policy of the government, 
has been emphasized by the Presi- 
dent and his advisers and is encour- 
aged by industry and business. 

All branches of the armed services 
are looking to the campuses of the 
nation to supply a large proportion 
of the nation’s officer material. Fur- 
ther, they expect the colleges to pro- 
vide many different kinds of tech- 
nicians, from communications to 
aeronautics. 

Universities are supplying the gov- 
ernment with specialists in many de- 
partments of war-related civilian 
work. The college trained engineers 
of the country are an important part 
of the factory front. The research 
laboratories of the colleges and uni- 


memories of dislocations, 
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versities are continuing their great 
work and, when the story of the war 
is finally told, the place of the re- 
search laboratory in the outcome of 
the war will be an important chap- 
ter. We know that the radio detec- 
tion of airplanes has had a bearing 
upon preserving the life of England 
and may be important in the saving 
of lives in our own country, a single 
instance of what campus research has 
made possible. 

Evidence of the recognition by the 
federal government of the general 
importance of college training may be 
found in the 19 fields of study listed 
by the Selective Service as qualify- 
ing individuals for consideration for 
deferment from induction into the 
armed services until the essential 
training is completed. Through the 
enlisted reserve provisions of the 
Army, Navy and Marine Corps, it is 
possible for the successful student of 
good physical qualifications to com- 
plete his college work so that he may 
be of more value to the military 
services. 

In the great premium that today 
is placed upon the leadership that is 
nourished by the university, it is sig- 
nificant that the military, the gov- 
ernmental and the industrial fronts 
continue to emphasize the fact that 
they are not interested in a mere 
professionalism alone. It is true that 
the trend of the times is to encourage 
young people to major in the vital 
activities related to war work—nurs- 
ing, science, engineering, pharmacy, 
medicine—but in this emphasis upon 
vocationalism and _ professionalism 
everywhere it is evident that general 
literacy and balanced, intellectual 
achievement are qualities equally im- 
portant to technical training. 

Encouragement of the kind that 
colleges have received in the last year 
and a half should not make for pro- 
fessional complacency. The popular 
support previously described is not a 


tribute to ideal efficiency; it is a rec- 
ognition that what we have is im- 
portant and there is nothing better. 
To continue to merit the national 
acceptance that higher education 
now has, institutions must be con- 
stantly alert to changing needs and 
demands. Survival in a time of 
cataclysm requires resilience and 
flexibility, even while we hold to the 
strength of old foundations. 

Acceptance of this premise will 
help us destroy the aloofness that 
institutions too often have shown to 
the communities that nourish them. 
A willingness to accept usefulness as 
something more than a synonym 
for vocationalism in measuring the 
outcomes of higher education will 
make room for both the cultural and 
professional aspects of university 
education, a reconciliation that must 
come about if we are to move out of 
the ivory towers on the one side and 
avoid the shabby veneer of an arti- 
ficial progressivism on the other. 

The university will have many 
trials in this war, but it may be con- 
fident as to its future. Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt has stated the issue thus: 

“Tt is more than conceivable that 
some of the institutions, universities, 
colleges or associations . . . may in 
the years of war suffer eclipse. Others 
will gain in importance. But the 
issue today is not how to save one- 
self. The issue is how to save 
America. America can well spare 
those who cannot or will not serve.” 

While we look to the new job at 
hand, we gain some satisfaction from 
the way the student of yesterday is 
meeting his test by fire and blood. 
Just a little while ago oldsters who 
did not understand young people or 
the psychology of the times were led 
to believe that modern youth was 
soft and selfish and, if not un- 
patriotic, at least indifferent to re- 
sponsibilities of civic duty. 

As the record of individual heroic 
achievement daily comes to us, as 
the millions of young people take 
their war posts in civilian and mili- 
tary life, meeting their tasks with 
poise, calmness, courage and eff- 
ciency, we know that the captious 
critics of other days are forever sil- 
enced. Universities and schools of 
the country can be proud that they 
have had a part in the training of 
the generation that in this hour is 
successfully meeting its test and that 
of the nation. 
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When it comes to pre-flight’ instruction 


A LITTLE LEARNING 


15 a dangerous thing 


HE subject of aviation is to be 
offered in the high school in 
which I teach. While this innova- 
tion will undoubtedly be unique in 
the city of Salem it will be equally 
unique in many other Massachu- 
setts cities. It has been a long time 
coming, and I am not sure that I 
like the way in which it is coming. 
In the summer of 1929 I attended 
New York University and took the 
first summer course for teachers of 
ground school subjects offered in that 
institution. In June of the first sum- 
mer of the war in Europe I wrote 
to the United States Commissioner 
of Education in reference to aviation 
in the schools. The summer before 
last I offered my services as a ground 
school teacher to the Massachusetts 
commissioner of education. I am not 
a pilot and my references were 
shunted to the department of voca- 
tional education. 

Now, apparently, under the aus- 
pices of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion and the State Department, 
aviation is to be offered in many of 
our high schools this year. What do 
they mean by aviation? If a classical 
study from a textbook is in the 
agenda, all well and good. A great 
deal of science and mathematics may 
be taught around the airplane and, 
perhaps, in a way that may make 
these tedious subjects glamorous and 
interesting for a time. But pupils 
will not thereby learn what we 
usually mean by the term aviation. 

Is the purpose behind this move- 
ment the teaching of ground school 
subjects in the high school? By 
ground school subjects I mean aero- 
dynamics, aircraft engine theory, 
aerial navigation, Civil Aeronautics 
Authority rules and regulations, air- 
craft instruments and safety devices 
and meteorology. If practical ground 
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school instruction is the intention, 
one wonders where teachers will 
obtain the requisite training. There 
are umiversity extension courses, 
hastily organized summer courses 
and correspondence courses for 
teachers. 

However, if many teachers are to 
be trained in two months to handle 
an entirely new subject and pressed 
into service by an educational setup 
in which eagerness to do something 
spectacular in the war effort is taking 
the place of a mature analysis, I 
hope that no alchemy of official 
action will cause the ground school 
course given in the secondary school 
to be accepted as bona fide at flying 
schools. Should this be the case I 
would not care to be a party to any 
such suicide pact. A pupil whose 
plane goes into a tail spin at 2000 
feet does not have time to study the 
next lesson in the course. 

I am aware that automobile 
factories are turning out airplanes on 
a mass basis, but everyone is not 
going to fly in the postwar era. In 
fact, few of us will fly, for the simple 
reason that safe flying cannot be 
learned in six easy lessons. Until 
the trend of education becomes such 
that some measure of discipline and 
self-reliance is taught to people of 
the “teen” age, civilian flying will 
stay about as it is. 

To argue that because we shall 
have a lot of airplanes on our hands 
we must teach everybody to fly is 
about as sensible as to assume that 
if we have a lot of beer we must 
teach more people to drink. Both 
are heady and both are dangerous. 

Airplane theory and theory of 
flight make excellent mediums for 
teaching the subject of physics—but 


why call it aviation? Both mathe- 
matics and physics are prerequisite to 
an intelligent understanding of aero- 
nautical subjects. In fact, dispatchers, 
radiomen and technicians will find 
English highly important. Transport 
pilots will have to know geography. 
Designers must understand mechani- 
cal drawing and art. Craftsmen will 
find shop training an essential pre- 
requisite. One could go on and 
correlate many other high school 
subjects to aviation. 

I believe that aviation can be ap- 
proached in the technical high school 
where equipment is available and 
the instructors are specialists along 
technical lines. It is possible that 
government sponsored technical high 
schools would be beneficial to the 
nation. But I think that it is a mis- 
take to assume that each and every 
pupil, girl or boy, who elects avia- 
tion will find either the romance 
or the value that are automatically 
assumed. 

If the directors of education feel 
that the time has come when the 
importance of aviation and its en- 
croachment upon our everyday living 
have become such that we should 
study its terminology, its basic prin- 
ciples and correlated technicalities, I 
suppose the advent of aviation in the 
public secondary schools should 
arouse no greater furore than the 
subject of economics which, in a 
way, has been a dangerous subject. 
Just as the average high school 
graduate who has taken a course in 
economics in his senior year will 
have but a superficial grasp of the 
subject, the high school veteran of 
the course in aviation will have dealt 
only in generalities. It has been my 
experience that the more one deals 
in generalities the less able he is to 
do anything that is worth while. 
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Of course, I should remember that 
but a short while ago we were all 
for educating young people to pre- 
pare them for days of leisure which 
we felt would be their heritage in 
this democracy. Following that sup- 
position came the formation of pub- 
lic opinion in the interest of peace 
through organized education. 

Conspicuous among the highlights 
of this campaign were the move- 
ments to eliminate the “Battle Hymn 
of the Republic,” substitute a simple 
and more peaceful tune for the na- 
tional anthem and replace the eagle 


atop the flag staff with the turkey, 
which, because of its gastronomic 
possibilities, was deemed more fitting 
to represent our national nature than 
was a relentless bird of prey. 

The policy of education for leisure 
and the policy of education to pre- 
serve the peace by refusing to have 
anything to do with war have been 
proved to be unrealistic thinking. 
Today we have neither peace nor 
leisure. Men who have been so sadly 
“off the beam” twice may be right 
the third time but the out-givings 
of the federal educational authority 


have not, in the light of history, been 
conducive to confidence. 

The teaching of so-called aviation 
in the schools may be beneficial. It 
may turn out to be a passing fad. 
It may injure the growth of aviation 
in America. Much depends upon 
how it is handled. 

Perhaps we may draw our first 
lesson from the _ heavier-than-air 
craft itself. It cannot take off unless 
it has sufficient momentum in the 
proper medium, and a “dead stick” 
landing is likely to end in catas- 
trophe. 


Wanted: HEALTH + HARDNESS 


HYSICAL fitness, like Rip Van 

Winkle, sleeps for twenty years, 
then is aroused. We heard a great 
deal about physical fitness during 
and after the first World War. Now, 
again, it is on the tongue of every- 
one. Many hope that it will eventu- 
ally reach the internal organs! 

The term “physical fitness” has as 
many connotations as there are peo- 
ple who use the phrase. To most of 
us, it immediately brings forth the 
picture of men laboring through cal- 
isthenic drills. To others, it presents 
the lithe athlete with muscles rip- 
pling and perspiration dripping. To 
former military men and to many 
former campers, it recalls a barking 
voice, too early in the morning, try- 
ing to get our blood to flow—too 
quickly. 

To the trained physical educator, 
it brings fear of reversion to a physi- 
cal education system that is ineffec- 
tive, because it is less educational 
and more regimented than many 
other activity patterns at his disposal. 

In the physician or the public 
health worker, it inspires a cynical 
attitude for he knows that the usual 
connotation means a condition of the 
body resulting solely from calisthenic 
drill; he knows that it is a pseudo- 
physical fitness, for there cannot be 
physical fitness without total health, 
physieal, mental and emotional. 

To military men, it has a distinct 
connotation of bodily hardness—a 
body that can “take it” and “give it.” 
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The phrase itself is not too objec- 
tionable, but the fact that it cannot 
be attained by single means needs 
greater recognition and acceptance. 
Physical fitness is not synonymous 
with health but it does include 
health plus that condition of the 
body that our military friends call 
hardness. If we consider physical 
fitness to mean health plus hardness, 
then the means to achieve it are 
clearly defined, for we know how to 
achieve health in the majority of 
humanity, and we know how to 
make the body hard. 

In order to be physically fit, one 
must be healthy. To achieve this 
quality of physical fitness, one must 
be concerned with his nutrition; his 
physiologic condition in terms of the 
proper functioning of the bodily sys- 
tems, 7.€. respiration, circulation, di- 
gestion, elimination, endocrine 
glands and nerves; his safety; his 
relationships with other individuals 
and groups; his personal habits and 
attitudes; his knowledge of health 
and the health of his fellowmen; his 
use of medical, dental and public 
health personnel and services. Yes, 
all of these if he is to be healthy, 
and more, too! Proper housing, 
healthful working conditions, effec- 
tive avoidance of disease, correction 
of remediable defects, periodic med- 
ical examinations, a wholesome phi- 
losophy of life, all of these are the 
price of health. 


In addition, one must not overlook 
exercise and activity of a nature that 
will result in physical hardness if 
one wants to be physically fit. No, 
table tennis won’t do it; chess won’t 
do it; club swinging or calisthenics 
alone won’t do it! Vigorous activity 
and competitive sports are the an- 
swer. Football, tumbling, wrestling, 


boxing, gymnastics, certain mass 
games, vigorous camping, hard 


labor will be needed if we want 
that hard body. But, remember, 
health is a prerequisite! 

Neither the health aspects nor the 
exercises can be neglected if it is 
physical fitness that we are after. 
Yet, many current programs of phys- 
ical fitness are open to criticism be- 
cause they emphasize one phase, 
usually certain types of exercise, and 
not the health factors that are so 
vitally involved. 

We want physical fitness now; the 
Army, Navy and Air Corps want it; 
the people want it. And in their 
typical American way, they want it 
in a hurry. But physical fitness, in 
most cases, cannot be achieved 
quickly, unless—. If one is healthy, 
physical hardness may be attained in 
six or eight weeks of intensive condi- 
tioning. If there are factors of health 
to be improved or corrected, it may 
take months, it may take years. In 
some cases it may be impossible ever 
to achieve an optimum state of 
health. 


We might as well face the facts! 
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Ohno Tenure Law 
bas TEETH 


XACTLY one year ago a teach- 
ers’ tenure statute went into 
effect in Ohio, adding the Buckeye 
state to the growing list of common- 
wealths that protect the tenure of 
experienced teachers during good 
behavior. The statute had been en- 
acted by the legislature in May and 
approved by the governor June 2, 
1941.7 
In common with a great many of 
the “run of the mine” products of 
the legislative mills, the statute con- 
tained some verbiage that might be 
classifiable as “bark,” not to say 
“sound and fury”; its “bite” was in 
the plain proviso that “on or before 
Sept. 1, 1941, a continuing contract 
shall be entered into by each board 
of education with each teacher hold- 
ing a professional, permanent or life 
certificate who, at the time of the 
passage of this act, is completing five 
or more consecutive years of em- 
ployment by said board.” 
Remembering as we do the recent 
experience of Pennsylvania in the 
administration of a tenure act which 
went into effect in a somewhat simi- 
lar manner in 1937, we shall not be 
surprised to observe that several liti- 
gated cases quickly arose in different 
parts of Ohio and in school districts 
of different types, wherein the local 
authorities held out against the ap- 
plication of the new tenure law in 
specific instances for various reasons. 
Four of these cases were first to 
reach the state supreme court in a 
consolidated appeal. They were dis- 
posed of uniformly in an opinion by 
Judge Charles B. Zimmerman which 
is a model of brevity and clearness 
and to which no dissenting voice was 





*More 1941 School Legislation, The NaT1on’s 
ScHoots, September 1941; and Ohio Teachers 
Obtain Security Under Continuing Contract 
Law, New York Times, Aug. 3, 1941. 

"State ex rel. Bishop v. Board of Education 
of Mt. Orab Village School Dist., Brown 
County; State ex rel. Creig v. Board of Educa- 
tion of City School Dist. of Cleveland et al.; 
State ex rel. Lynch v. Simpson et al., Board 
of Education of Springfield Rural School Dist., 
Summit County; State ex rel. Brown v. Board 
of Education of City of Elyria, 139 Ohio St. 
427, 40 N. E. (2d) 913 (1942). 
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raised by any other member of the 
court.” 

A rural school district in north- 
eastern Ohio, a village district in the 
southwestern part of the state, the 
school district of the city of Elyria 
and the school district of metropoli- 
tan Cleveland were respectively in- 
volved as defendants in the four 
cases. The defenses offered were 
equally diverse, enabling the court 
of last resort to settle in one decision 
many alleged doubts as to the appli- 
cation of the tenure law throughout 
the state. 

The rural school district, refusing 
to employ its principal of schools 
who had served it for nine years 
continuously prior to July 31, 1941, 
contended that he was not in its em- 
ploy “at the time of the passage of 
this act,” because the act did not go 
into effect until September 1 of that 
year. 

The village school district, deny- 
ing reappointment to an elementary 
teacher of nine years’ standing, pre- 
sented a battery of defenses, among 
which was the contention that the 
tenure act is unconstitutional be- 
cause it is a “retroactive law.” It 
also argued that it had refused the 
teacher reemployment and had so 
notified him before June 2, the actual 
date of the passage of the law, and 
that he was not a teacher in its em- 
ploy at that time because his con- 
tract expired prior to that date. 

The Elyria city school board, 
which declined to appoint a woman 
high school teacher who had served 
for eight years consecutively, set up 
as its chief defense the allegation 


that she had married during the 
time her contract for 1940-41 was in 
force, in violation of the board’s 
regulation thatthe contract of a 
woman teacher who married during 
the term would be declared void. 

The Cleveland board of education 
refused to reemploy a teacher who 
had served for thirty-one years, point- 
ing to the board’s rule of 1938 which 
stipulates that no contract will be 
entered into with any teacher who 
has attained the age of 65. 

In each of the four cases the ag- 
grieved teacher prayed for a writ of 
mandamus to compel the board to 
enter into a continuing contract with 
him as required by the terms of the 
tenure act. In each case the decision 
of the state supreme court has the 
effect, with minor procedural differ- 
ences, of granting the writ and sus- 
taining the teacher’s position. 

Readily concluding that “the time 
of the passage of this act” was June 
2, 1941, the date on which it was 
signed by the governor, Judge Zim- 
merman next addressed himself to 
the question of what is meant by a 
“teacher completing five or more 
consecutive years of employment at 
the time of the passage of this act.” 

Said he: “The fair and sensible an- 
swer is that a teacher who was com- 
pleting five or more consecutive 
years of service within a reasonable 
time before or after June 2, 1941, or 
within a reasonable time before or 
after the termination of the school 
year 194041 in a particular school 
district, would come within the in- 
tendment of the law.” (Italics mine.) 
Note the liberality of the language. 
This decided all four cases before the 
court in favor of the plaintiff teach- 
ers as far as that specific question 
is concerned. 

To the scarcely credible argument 
that the tenure law violates the state 
constitution because it is “retroac- 
tive,” the court patiently replied that 
the law is not retroactive but merely 
designates the class of persons who 
are within its purview by looking 
retrospectively at the length of their 
consecutive service in the district. 
Such statutes have repeatedly been 
held valid in many states. 

Perhaps the point of greatest prac- 
tical significance for the present was 
the court’s disposition of the truthful 
allegation of the village school district 
that it has fewer than 800 pupils. It 
will be recalled that the same section 
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of the tenure act that contains the 
“teeth” heretofore observed also sets 
out in several subsections that in 
districts having fewer than 800 pu- 
pils, “beginning “new 
teachers” and “such teachers reem- 
ployed after the termination of the 
first contract” shall not be given con- 
tinuing contracts of indefinite dura- 
tion but shall have instead a sort of 
term tenure under which no con- 
tract shall ever be for a term of more 
than five years. 

Upon close inspection of these 
subsections, the court decided that 
they apply only to “beginning teach- 
ers” and “new teachers” coming into 
those districts after 1940-41. Hence, 
the mandatory contract of indefinite 
duration to begin on or before Sept. 
1, 1941, applied to all teachers who 
were completing five or more con- 
secutive years of service in the dis- 
trict, without regard to the size of 
the district. This apparently gives 
that group of teachers in small dis- 
tricts the right to a status superior 
to the highest status attainable by 
their successors in the same districts. 
The situation appears to be some- 
what similar to that in township 
school districts in Indiana, where at 
present only teachers who had gained 
indefinite tenure prior to 1933 may 
have contracts of indefinite duration. 

To the Elyria school board the 
court pointed out that marriage of a 


teachers,” 


teacher is of no significance under 
the tenure law, which makes no dis- 
tinctions in that respect. Expressly 
refraining from deciding a question 
not immediately before it, the tri- 
bunal remarked that if a board of 
education should seek to enforce a 
rule against married women teach- 
ers by discharging such a teacher 
who holds a continuing contract, it 
would then be appropriate for the 
courts to decide whether marriage 
constitutes “other good and _ just 
cause” within the meaning of the 
section of the statutes enumerating 
causes for dismissal. 

Persons familiar with the progress 
of teachers’ tenure know that the 
courts of Massachusetts have con 
sistently held that marriage is “other 
good cause” if the board of educa- 
tion says it is. The weight of au- 
thority among the courts of other 
states is strongly to the contrary, tak- 
ing the view that marriage is in no 
sense reprehensible and not in any 
manner comparable to the types of 
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misbehavior or incompetency com- 
monly listed as specific causes for 
which teachers may be removed 
from the school. 

Coming to the case of the Cleve- 
land teacher aged 65, the court ob- 
served that the school board’s rule 
regarding retirement at 65 cannot 
override the state statutes. In fact, 
the rule is apparently a nullity as ap- 
plied to teachers who qualify under 
the tenure law for continuing con- 
tracts of indefinite duration for such 
contracts go on until the teacher re- 
signs, voluntarily elects to retire, is 
compulsorily retired under the exist- 
ing state teachers’ retirement law or 
is dismissed as provided in the ten- 
ure act. Under the existing state 
retirement law a teacher cannot be 
compelled to retire until the age 
of 70. 

Thus must the wishes, sometimes 
misconceived, of local boards give 
way to the applications of a major 
state-wide policy. This is not a new 
or a startling phenomenon, much 
less a cause for lamentation. Great- 
ly we prize the interest and initia- 
tive of local boards, but always they 
must keep within the 
bounds marked by state-wide school 


generous 


policy. Local school districts never 
were more than creatures of the state 
legislature, possessing only such 
powers as the state delegates to them 
from time to time and on occasion 
may take away. 

An enlightened view of the law 
of the matter is set out in the first 
few eloquent paragraphs of Judge 
Zimmerman’s opinion, which may 
be abstracted as follows: Courts do 
not undertake to determine the wis- 
dom of statutes; they only ascertain 
that there has been a valid exercise 
of the legislative power. Teachers’ 
tenure acts are similar in principle 
to civil service laws and have a com- 
mendable purpose that is clearly 
within the power of the state legis- 
lature to promote. In view of the 
obvious legislative intent, tenure laws 
should be construed liberally in favor 
of the teachers. 

With this soundly reasoned back- 
ground, the Ohio court proceeded to 
dispose of the first important liti- 
gated test of the new tenure act. 
Its decision bids fair to stand as a 
bench mark in the history of educa- 
tion in Ohio and in the history of 
the profession of teaching in the 
United States. 





Pupils Honor Benjamin Franklin 


UPILS and alumni of Franklin 
High School, Portland, Ore., con- 
tributed the sponsor’s share of the 


BENJAMIN PRANKLIN 
STATESMAN AND SCIENTIST 
MCMXLII 





cost of this statue of Benjamin 
Franklin for whom the school is 
named. Their donations financed 
the cost of all materials and a portion 
of the labor, all of which was sup- 
plied by the Work Projects Adminis- 
tration. Standing 21 feet high and 
weighing 50 tons, the statue is said 
to be the largest in the Pacific North- 
west. 

It is made of Wilkinson sand- 
stone which was quarried near 
Tacoma, Wash. The assembling and 
placing, as well as the modeling and 
sculptoring of the stone, were done 
entirely by the Oregon Art Project 
through the use of W.P.A. artists 
and workmen. The statue is placed 
in front and center of the school and 
overlooks the athletic field and 
the cinder track.—James R. Branson, 
Division of Information, Work 
Projects Administration, Washing- 


ton, D. C. 
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PLUMBING 


A. LAST school architects and 
administrators have some reli- 
able ratios on which to base sanitary 
installations in elementary and sec- 
ondary school plants. Third in the 
series of school plant research prob- 
lems undertaken by the American 
Council on Education Studies is the 
newly completed report on “The 
Utilization of School Sanitary Facil- 
ities.” 

This helpful report is based upon 
field observations in 39 schools in 
25 cities and counties of the United 
States. Initiated and conducted by 
Francis R. Scherer, superintendent 
of school buildings in Rochester, 
N. Y., now on leave for federal serv- 
ice, and put in final shape by J. 
Harold Goldthorpe of the American 
Council on Education’s staff, this 
study makes a genuine contribution 
to the literature on schoolhouse plan- 
ning. Earlier school plant research 
initiated by the council has furnished 
specifications for folding chairs and 
for chair desks. 

Although variations in existing 
regulations and code requirements 
are wide, the American Council’s 
recommendations call for somewhat 
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SURVEY SETS STANDARDS FOR 
INSTALLATIONS 





How many fixtures and 
where to place them are 
conclusions expertly arrived 
at for the first time follow- 
ing a study of 39 schools 
made by a research com- 
mittee of the American 
Council on Education 





fewer fixtures than previous studies 
and average practice have thought 
necessary. This means some saving 
in installation costs for sanitary fa- 
cilities and the concomitant use of 
the floor space thus released for other 
purposes. Maintenance costs, too, 
may thus be reduced. 

Data for the study are based on 
a single day’s utilization of the 
sanitary facilities in the 39 schools 
selected. These schools, some ele- 
mentary, some consolidated and 
some secondary, had a total enroll- 
ment of 40,000 pupils on the day 
observations were made. 








with forms 
carefully worked out by the commit- 
tee, were placed in each toilet room 
and made a record for each minute 
throughout the day of the actual 
use made of all toilet fixtures in 


Observers, furnished 


that school. In the study of toilet 
units, for example, the occupancy 
of each compartment was accurately 
indicated upon a time chart by the 
observer. The time chart data for 
the lavatory and urinal units dis- 
closed the maximum simultaneous 
use of those fixtures, since utilization, 
frequently being less than one min- 
ute, did not permit of practical tab- 
ulation of individual use. 

These charts, therefore, reflect not 
only the peak loads for each plumb- 
ing fixture but also the periods of 
second and third utilization. To aid 
in the accuracy of the observer’s re- 
ports, the committee laid down the 
following requirements: 

1. Location in each toilet room of 
a clock sufficiently large to enable 
the observers to record time to the 
minute. 

2. Care that the activities and atti- 
tudes of observers did not disturb 
pupils in their toileting habits. (Ob- 
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servers selected were younger per- 
sons, preferably those newly out of 
high schools and more familiar with 
pupils’ habits. In only two instances 
did it appear that the presence of 
had any influence upon 
the pupils’ habits.) 

3. Assembling, summarizing and 
tabulating of all data sheets by a 
single clerical staff in order to re- 
duce errors. 


observers 


All of the schools surveyed ap- 
peared to have an adequate number 
of boys’ toilet units. There was no 
waiting in any school except in one 
high school and that was slight. On 
the basis of the present enrollment 
in these schools the number of boys 
tor each installed unit in the elemen- 
tary and consolidated schools ranges 
from 17 to 60, with two schools hav- 
ing ratios of less than 1:40, the rec- 
ommended ratio of the National 
Council on Schoolhouse Construc- 
tion. (It should be mentioned here 
that the latter standards were ad- 
mittedly derived subjectively and 
their use recommended only until 
such time as research would reveal 
a more adequate basis.) 

In the case of the high schools 
studied, there was a greater varia- 
tion, the ratios ranging from 1:17 
to 1:92. 

On the basis of the load upon the 
units at the period of maximum util- 
ization, as reported by the American 
Council’s observers, the range of 
ratios was from 1:45 to 1:357 for 
elementary and consolidated schools 
and from 1:73 to 1:456 for the high 
schools. It is apparent that there is 
little correlation between the ratios 
for the number of units installed as 
compared with those for the utiliza- 
tion of such units at their peak 
periods. 

In almost all of the schools there 
was an adequate number of boys’ 
urinals; such limited amount of 
waiting as was observed seemed to 
be due to an improper distribution 
of these facilities. In a number of 
the schools there seemed to be an 
unnecessarily large number of fix- 
tures of this type. The peak load 
was at the morning recess period 
A modification of the practice of 
scheduling recess periods might elim 
inate the waiting in some of the 
schools, the council’s report suggests. 

In the high schools no significant 
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Photograph by Hedrich-Blessing Studio, Chicago 


Small children don't linger over the lavatory for primping purposes so mir- 
rors above the wash bowls are good practice in elementary schools. In 
high schools, put the mirrors on another wall with a shelf beneath. 


waiting was reported for use of uri- 
nals. During the peak load periods, 
the ratios of units used to number 
of boys ranged from 1:18 to 1:87. 
The five largest schools appeared to 
have a surplus of from one third to 
one half the total number of units 
even during the period of maximum 
utilization. 

“On the basis of these data,” the 
report states, “there appears to be 
little justification for using a ratio 
for unit installations in proportion 
to the enrollment of boys that is 
larger for elementary schools than 
for high schools. It must, of course, 
be constantly borne in mind that 
utilization of these facilities and the 
periods of observed maximum utili- 
zation vary according to different 
administrative practices in the 
schools that reported the data.” 


When it comes to girls’ toilet units, 
evidence of the installation of a num- 
ber of excessive units is not quite so 
conclusive. There was only limited 
waiting and this in but eight of 
the 24 elementary and consolidated 
schools and five of the 17 high 
schools. On the basis of the number 
of installed units in relation to the 
present enrollment of girls the ratios 
in the elementary and consolidated 
schools varied from 1:8 to 1:35 with 
only two schools of the 24 reporting 
ratios less than 1:25, the ratio rec- 
ommended by John J. Donovan and 
by the National Council on School- 
house Construction. 

During the peak load the range, 
in terms of ratio of units used to 
girls, was from 1:9 to 1:70 for the 
elementary and consolidated schools 
and from 1:23 to 1:110 for the high 
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schools. Here, again, is little correla- 
tion between the ratios for utilization 
at the maximum period and the 
ratios for installations. 

Greater variation in the ratio of 
units to the number of pupils was 
disclosed in the case of the use of 
lavatories than in the case of other 
sanitary facilities. In several of the 
smaller schools having only one lava- 
tory the school had a considerably 
larger enrollment than was antici- 
pated when the building was erect- 
ed; either that or the schools lacked 
an adequate number for its pupil 
load. Two schools with 500 boys 
and 10 lavatories each presented a 
widely different utilization. The ra- 
tios of fixtures to boys during peak 
periods in these two schools were, 
respectively, 1:50 and 1:178. The 
school with the lower ratio reported 
no waiting and the other school with 
the ratio more than three times as 
large reported that the boys had to 
wait to wash their hands. 

One half of the 20 elementary and 
consolidated schools reported ratios 
between 1:50 and 1:125. In the high 
schools during the peak load period 
the range of the ratios of fixtures 
used to boys was from 1:31 to 1:279. 
Even in the high school with the 
highest ratio the observers reported 
that only a few pupils had to wait. 

For the girls the high schools had 
ratios of less than 1:100 and still 
reported little or no waiting for the 
use of the lavatories. 

After considering the figures sum- 
marized above, the American Coun- 
cil of Education’s committee makes 
the accompanying recommendations 
as adequate and reasonable ratios 
for sanitary facilities: 


STANDARDS RECOMMENDED 


TYPE RATIO 
Girls’ toilet units 
Elementary ............... 1:35 
Secondary .................... 1:45 
Boys’ toilet units ............. 1:100 
Boys’ urinals...................... 1:30 
Lavatories 


Elementary school........ 1:60 
Secondary school ........ 1:100 


When elementary and high school 
grades are housed in combination 
within a single building the stand- 
ards for sanitary facilities should be 
the same as those proposed for ele- 
mentary schools, according to the 
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new recommendations. The accom- 
panying ratios are recommended 
only on the condition that no less 
than two fixtures of each type are 
installed in each toilet room. Thus, 
the pupils’ needs will be met when 
a single fixture may be out of order. 

Says the report: “In the planning 
of school buildings to provide for the 
installation of toilet facilities on the 
basis of higher ratios of adequacy, 
it becomes more important than ever 
that the facilities should be properly 
located with respect to the flow of 
trafic and the accessibility to other 
facilities, such as libraries, gymnasi- 
ums, corridor junctions and study 
halls. 

“It is now generally accepted that 
these facilities should be placed for 
each sex upon each floor of the build- 
ing and that the number of facilities 
on each floor should bear a definite 
relationship to the pupil capacity of 
each floor. 

“Additional facilities should be 
provided for community use, for the 
cafeteria and for playgrounds in ex- 
cess of those determined by ratios to 
pupils and should, of course, be 
properly located with respect to these 
services. The installation of such 
facilities should also take account of 
the maximum enrollment to be 
housed in the building at a single 
given time.” 

The committee asked its field ob- 
servers to pay particular attention to 
the location of mirrors and their use. 
In elementary schools there was no 
slowing up at the lavatories even 
when mirrors were placed above 
them. But when it comes to those 
of high school age, how the picture 
changes! 

Is it that girls are vain? Yes, found 
the observers, but no more so than 
the boys! When mirrors are placed 
over the lavatories, fewer pupils can 
use them for the girls must “make 
up” and the boys must comb their 
hair, items not likely to be slighted 
by adolescents. About equal amounts 
of time are spent at the mirrors by 
boys and by girls. 

The suggestion is, of course, that 
the toilet rooms in high schools 
should be well provided with mir- 
rors, none of which should be mount- 
ed over the lavatories. 

A further suggestion is that a shelf, 
6 or 8 inches wide, should be placed 
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beneath the mirrors as a parking 
place for books and purses. 

Location of drinking fountains 
and lavatories in connection with 
cafeterias, gymnasiums, auditoriums 
and play areas is desirable, the report 
suggests, but the present study lacks 
data on this subject. 

As might be expected, school prin- 
cipals and field observers sent perti- 
nent comments along with their re- 
ports to the research committee. 
Some of these are set down here: 

Pupils have favorite fixtures and 
will wait for these rather than use 
any fixture that happens to be un- 
occupied. 

Pupils sometimes visit toilet rooms 
just to relieve the monotony of the 
study hall. 

In some schools the load upon 
certain toilet rooms is needlessly ag- 
gravated by the requirement that 
pupils must either remain in their 
classrooms during a recess period or 
else visit the toilet room. 

Overloading of certain toilet rooms 
results from poor locations of other 
toilet rooms. In one high school a 
girls’ room was placed directly oppo- 
site the boys’ study hall. Little use 
was made of this toilet. 

Pupils shun certain fixtures be- 
cause of failure of the school to sup- 
ply such articles as toilet paper, tow- 
els and soap throughout the day. Old 
and leaky fixtures are also avoided. 
A wet floor means “no sale.” Cer- 
tain fixtures like boys’ urinals are 
never used when improperly screened 
from the corridor door. 

Faulty planning fails to locate toi- 
let rooms near the cafeteria, partic- 
ularly handwashing facilities. 

One high school principal found 
that the placing of clocks in the 
toilet rooms made a substantial re- 
duction in tardiness at classes. 

Members of the study committee 
on “The Utilization of School Sani- 
tary Facilities” are as follows: 
Homer W. Anderson, William E. 
Arnold, N. L. Englehardt, Ray L. 
Hamon, H. P. Hammond, Ira V. 
Hiscock, T. C. Holy, Charles T. 
Ingham, Raymond V. Long, Arthur 
B. Moehlman, F. R. Scherer and 
H. W. Schmidt. Copies of the com- 
plete report may be obtained from 
the American Council on Education, 
744 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D. C. 
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FOR the CLASS of 1943 


Below: Plan of the kindergarten at 
Randolph Central School, Randolph, 
N. Y. The room, which is located in 
one wing of the school, has its own 
private entrance. Its spaciousness, 
location and equipment make the kin- 
dergarten a place for enjoyable living 
for both the pupils and their teacher, 
Marian Hitchcock. Raymond A. Free- 
burg of Jamestown, N. Y., was the 
architect who designed the school. 





Right: The stage on which the post 
office was erected is one of the fa- 
vorite spots. One of most enjoyable 
group activities was the construction 
and use of the post office. It was 6 
feet square and was built of orange 
crates, lumber and two mattress car- 
tons. A well-equipped work table, 
furnished with vise, hammers, saws, 
sandpaper and nails, was used in 
the construction of the post office. 
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Below: The kindergarten of Milton J. Fletcher Grade School, 
Jamestown, N. Y., (also designed by Raymond A. Freeburg) is a 
large, colorful and homelike room designed to arouse an appre- 
ciation of beauty in the children, explains Marion Hooker, the 
teacher. The focal point of the room is the fireplace (shown 
above) with the Raphael Madonna in an ivory niche above it. 
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Unit Heating 


HEATING plan that has been 

used with success by Robert 
Stanton and Thomas B. Mulvin, 
architects of Del Monte, Calif., em- 
ploys gas-fired unit heaters of the 
forced warm air type located in in- 
dividual heater rooms in each class- 
room. Obviously, this method could 
not be used in large plants requiring 
central heating and power systems; 
it is designed for use in small ele- 
mentary school units in favorable 
climates. The object is to heat each 
individual classroom separately so 
that classroom control can be ob- 
tained by means of thermostatic and 
time devices at a minimum cost. 

The heater rooms are of two types: 
the overhead type, which is more 
costly but allows for greater usable 
floor space, and the more economical 
enclosed floor closet type. The dif- 
ference in price is about $500. Warm 
air is circulated by the heaters and 
the effect is nearly instantaneous. 
The heater rooms are fireproofed 
and are completely sound deadened 
so that the mechanical equipment is 
scarcely audible. 

“In our opinion,” states Mr. Mul- 
vin, “the overhead type is the better, 
considering all requirements for 
small elementary schools in this area. 
It also saves floor space. However, 
improvement could be made at addi- 
tional cost, depending on plan re- 
quirements, and the system could be 
adapted easily to a central steam 
heating plant.” 
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These four pictures show the two types of unit heaters, i.e. the 
overhead type and the enclosed floor closet type. Back of the 
teacher's cabinet (shown in the center photograph) is ample 
space for a cloak room and for the storage of school supplies. 
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ILATERAL LIGHTING, 
based on obtaining a maximum 
amount of natural light supplement- 
ed by artificial light for use only on 
dark days or at night, is another 
idea advanced by Robert Stanton 
and Thomas B. Mulvin. The natural 
light is obtained by placing windows 
on both sides of the room. The 
large windows are on the exterior 
wall and the smaller high windows 
are on the corridor side. The slope 
of the roof is adjusted to reflect light 
to the dark areas of the room. 
Venetian blinds are used on all 
windows so that the intensity of the 
light can be regulated and so that 
glare and direct sunlight can be 
eliminated. Even when all venetian 
blinds on the large windows are 
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Project in Bilateral Lighting 


closed tight, the lighting from the 
high windows is remarkably good 
and adequate for the portion of the 
room along the corridor walls. On 
cloudy days as much as 50 foot- 
candles of light have been reported 
in the darkest portions of the usable 
room area. During school hours 
electric lighting is necessary only on 
dark days. 

This method of bilateral lighting 
has proved very satisfactory, the ar- 
chitects state, adding that improve- 
ments could be made at an additional 
cost and after further study on in- 
dividual problems. This particular 











Bilateral lighting is used to good 
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advantage in the Thomas O. Larkin 


application is to one story schools. 

As a further supplement to light- 
ing, the use of colors in painting was 
studied to provide pleasing sur- 
roundings and to eliminate eyestrain 
by means of light reflection and con- 
trasts between dark and light areas 
in the room. 

The color schemes in individual 
rooms were varied slightly in order 
to study their effects on lighting. Al- 
though no decision has been reached 
to date, it has been noted that cer- 
tain colors are preferred by those 
using the rooms even though other 
colors seem technically of equal value. 





School at Monterey, Calif. The photograph at top, right, shows the rela- 
tion between the windows on the exterior wall and those on the corridor 
side. Venetian blinds are used to regulate the intensity of the light. 
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Industrial Arts in Rural Schools 
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2. Counter and storage cupboards 
3. Metal covered work table 
4. Glue pot 
Below: Plan of the industrial arts department of Hopkins High School, 5. Glue table 
Hopkins, Minn. Industrial arts training starts in th th grade in th o. Sone oon 
opkins, Minn. Industrial arts training starts in the seventh grade in the 7. CenteeBing eultihes fer power : 
schools of Hennepin County, Minnesota, according to Robert E. Scott, 8. Electrical bench—6 and 110 volt ” , 
county superintendent. Above: Machine sawing wood for magazine rack. 9. Wood lathes ; 
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rs rm Il. Variety saw 
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ILL there be as great prog- 

ress in education within the 
next thirty years as there has been 
during the past thirty? 

There will be greater progress in 
education within the next thirty 
years than during the last thirty, if 
we maintain our democratic form 
of government, if education con- 
tinues to be a state and local func- 
tion and if the school people study 
social and economic conditions and 
adapt the schools to changed condi- 
tions. 

During the next thirty years we 
may expect to see all the small school 
administrative units disappear and 
to see in their place large commu- 
nity units embracing both urban and 
rural territory. In some instances the 
unit may be an entire county or even 
several counties. The unit will be 
large enough to provide for a school 
system extending from the nursery 
school and kindergarten through 12 
or 14 grades, and large enough also 
to provide for all necessary types of 
service and for schools and classes 
for exceptional children. 

There will be fundamental changes 
in the organization of the school sys- 
tem. The junior college instead of 
being a separate, independent non- 
descript organization will become 
an integral part of the secondary 
school. The three year junior high 
school will disappear and in_ its 
place will be a four year junior high 
school or, possibly, there will be a 
ten year school operating as a unit 
to be followed by a four year sec- 
ondary school. 

At the lower end of the educa- 
tional ladder will be the nursery 
school and the kindergarten closely 
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integrated with the early elementary 
grades. The program of studies will 
be modified as conditions change, 
that is, if the school people look out- 
side of their books on pedagogy 
long enough to become acquainted 
with the social and economic changes 
that will take place. 

More attention will be given to 
general industrial arts courses both 
for general educational purposes and 
for broad special vocational or trade 
courses in the upper grades of the 
high school. Physical education will 
receive new and increased emphasis; 
health services will be greatly ex- 
panded. 

We may expect to see great devel- 
opments in the use of the radio and 
the motion picture as teaching de- 
vices. Before the end of the next 
thirty years television will be so fully 
developed that the schools will be 
equipped with television sets. 

School buildings will be of an en- 
tirely different type from those of 
today, just as those of today are dif- 
ferent from those of thirty years 
ago. School playgrounds will be 
much more ample and the children 
will not be locked out after school 
hours and on holidays. Schools will 
be in session forty-eight weeks a year 
so that the school program will be 
greatly enriched. 

Every school system will provide 
for adult education, including par- 
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ental education. No community will 
be without its forum where the peo- 
ple may consider the pros and cons 
of community, state, national and 
international problems. 

The state will bear a much larger 
proportion of the school cost than at 
present. The federal government 
will also make appropriations for 
general education. 

Thus, I might continue to peer 
into the future. 

Whatever the future may be it is 
evident that educational leadership 
and foresight will be necessary to 
solve the educational problems that 
will arise under the new social and 
economic conditions just ahead of us. 

The new conditions will be a chal- 
lenge to the educators. They will be 
a challenge to every teacher, to every 
county, city and state department of 
education and also a challenge to the 
U. S..Office of Education. 

I am certain that the Office staff 
will gladly accept the challenge. 
Knowing as I do the ability of many 
of the specialists, I am certain that 
there is a vast reservoir of latent or 
potential ability that can be used in 
the present crisis and in the period 
that will follow. 

My one wish is that the Office 
will continue to grow in numbers 
and in efficiency. Because I am in- 
terested especially in the elementary 
and secondary schools, which are 
the foundation of our educational 
system and which are the only 
schools that a large majority of the 
people ever attend, I hope that 
within the next few years many 
specialists in the various phases of 
elementary and secondary education 
will be added to the Office staff. 
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a that is appreciative of 
the value of the public school, 
with firm conviction founded on rea- 
sonable understanding, provides a 
much more reliable support for pub- 
lic school measures than does an 
electorate keyed up to an unstable 
pitch of emotionalism which can be 
diverted into channels that could 
undermine the financial support of 
the public school system just as read- 
ily as it could be swayed to lend pass- 
ing approval to measures conceived 
in the interest of public education. 

The appeal to reason may be more 
difficult than the appeal to emotion, 
but if it finally results in a public 
attitude of understanding, apprecia- 
tion and respect for the schools, their 
financial support will be ensured for 
a long time to come. 

It is axiomatic, in any discussion of 
this subject, that “good interpreta- 
tion must be a reflection of a good 
school,” but a good school or a good 
teacher alone is not enough unless 
the people are generally aware of the 
fact. In any comprehensive plan of 
public relations for public education, 
the central administration, the ad- 
ministration of the various schools 
and the teachers all have their parts 
to play in the presentation of their 
work to the general public. 

Every teacher has a leading role in 
this important task. In the homes of 
most people, the teacher is the school. 
Long after the pupil has left school— 
to become a voter, incidentally—it is 
the teacher he remembers when he 
registers his approval or disapproval 
of the public school. 

Any teacher who ignores this 
phase of education is to that extent 
a less efficient teacher and a definite 
liability 0 a public school system 
that must maintain favorable rela- 
tions with the public. The teacher 
who does a creditable job of teaching 
in the classroom but neglects the 
important element of personal con- 
tact with pupils and parents, leaving 
his interest in public education be- 
hind him when he closes the class- 
room door, is dodging one of the 
responsibilities of the profession. 

It is not the grades recorded, the 
tests passed or even the volume of 
facts and sharpness of reasoning 
taught that measure the worth of a 
teacher. Rather, it is the ability of 
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the teacher to enlist the cooperation 
and to influence the lives of those 
entrusted to his care that marks him 
with the true seal of the greatest of 
all professions. The great teacher is 
the one who leaves much of himself 
with the young people who depart 
from him, extending his good influ- 
ence into future generations by sym- 
pathetic personal contacts that result 
in lasting influence and _ indelible 
impressions. 

The teacher with a high and fine 
sense of sociability, a keen and sym- 
pathetic understanding of the prob- 
lems of youth and a character 
capable of inspiring others to enrich 
their lives can do more in one day to 
ensure a lasting appreciation of the 
public school than a dozen highly 
paid publicity agents using every 
trick of their trade. 

The use of outside agencies of pub- 
licity is a fairly reliable indication of 
the fact that large numbers of teach- 
ers are failing to utilize their excel- 
lent opportunities for personal contact 
with pupil and parent through 
friendly guidance and interest in 
character development. Whenever 
these functions of the teacher are 
neglected, the gap between the school 
and the community widens to a 
point at which the future financial 
support of the public school system 
is placed in jeopardy. 

As active participants in the life of 
the community, teachers, through 
their various contacts in civic, social, 
religious, professional and fraternal 
groups, can give the various persons 
they meet a clear conception of the 
values of public education. This sort 
of participation in the social affairs 


of the neighborhood does not impair 


the efficiency or professional dignity 
of the teacher in the least, if he is 
worthy of his profession. On the 
contrary, by giving the teacher a 
better understanding of the environ- 
ment and the practical aspects of life, 
this social activity provides a sound 
basis for adjusting teaching to the 
actual problems of the district. The 
wholesome influence of a wide vari- 
ety of social relationships renders the 
teacher immune to an ingrown and 
overspecialized professional life. 

The community, in general, looks 
to the teacher for its impressions of 
the public school. If those impres- 
sions are faint or distorted it is be- 
cause of the failure of many teachers 
to assume their share of this task of 
educational interpretation. The teach- 
ing profession should be more fully 
represented in the various civic 
bodies that wield influence in the 
molding of public opinion. 

Of all professional people, the 
teachers exert the least direct influ- 
ence in the shaping of the contempo- 
rary social policies of the community. 
Yet no professional group is better 
qualified to give direction to the 
course of public policy. If parents 
are willing to entrust the develop- 
ment of their children to the teacher, 
they cannot reasonably distrust or 
ignore the counsel of the teacher in 
other important phases of their lives. 
Teachers, charged with the heavy 
responsibility of directing the devel- 
opment of the future generation, 
cannot be silenced in the present 
without irreparable loss to society. 
The basic civil rights of freedom of 
expression coupled with the duties of 
democratic citizenship belong to 
teachers, and no sweeping interpreta- 
tion of partisanship or political ac- 
tivity should be used to quarantine 
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them and to prevent their effective 
participation in the civic life of their 
community. 

The teacher, with his store of 
knowledge, social vision and ideal- 
ism, is sorely needed in the com- 
munity as an influential power 
capable of counteracting the sordid 
forces of opportunism in party poli- 
tics by an increased application of 
intelligence in the solution of the 
problems confronting the people. 
Democracy will make substantial 
gains when the teachers, as a group, 
carry to the adults of their districts 
the lessons they now teach in the 
classroom. This is more than a right; 
it is a duty. 

In order to instill a sense of ap- 
preciation for the public school, 
impressive teaching and _ friendly 
guidance of pupils might well be 
supplemented by more formal meth- 
ods of instruction in the history of 
public education, its values and the 
duty of intelligent support. In the 
social studies, particularly, problems 
are frequently encountered that en- 
able the teacher to direct discussion 
into these channels. Other oppor- 
tunities arise in every classroom for 
the cultivation of a sympathetic 
understanding of the problems, polli- 
cies and practices of the _ public 
school. A proper utilization of the 
school environment as a cooperative 
enterprise, in which teacher and 
pupil share a common _ purpose, 
should generate a feeling among pu- 
pils that not only do they belong to 
the school, but that the school be- 
longs to them. If the curriculum 
does not provide a special course in 
education designed to prepare our 
future citizens for reaching intelli- 
gent decisions on school issues, it 
would be reasonable to urge an ade- 
quate minimum of such content in 
other courses. 

As a rule of self-preservation the 
public school cannot afford to remain 
peculiar among social institutions by 
failing to plan for its own perpetua- 
tion. Among institutions, as well as 
among individuals, there is a com- 
petitive struggle for limited funds, 
and unless educators awaken quickly 
to the need for increased emphasis 
on a well-planned program of public 
relations the whole system of public 
education will be undermined by 
anti-tax sappers, and the standards of 
the public school will decline with a 
dwindling share of public revenue. 
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If the beneficiaries of public edu- 
cation fail to support necessary school 
levies and bond issues at the polls, 
it is because they do not remember 
or do not realize the benefits derived 
from the public school. Their failure 
to support the public school points to 
the failure of the public school to 
impress them with its value. This 
impression should be made while the 
future voters of the community are 
the present citizens of the school. 

A good teacher will leave this im- 
pression by personal influence or 
deliberate instruction, but the omis- 
sion of definite curricular material 
and discussion on the history, prob- 
lems, policies, accomplishments and 
needs of public education results in 
the loss of an invaluable opportunity 
to prepare pupils for an intelligent 
appraisal of the public school of the 
future. 

While it is true that public appre- 
ciation is the prerequisite to appro- 
priation of public funds for education, 
the most effective way to inter- 
pret the school to the public is the 
dignified educational way. Resort to 
high-pressure publicity, commercial 
methods of salesmanship or orthodox 
political devices is likely to do more 
harm than good. The moment the 
interpretation of the public school 
departs from sound educational prac- 
tice it loses its effectiveness, for the 
public looks for dignity and stability 
in an educational institution. The 
public does not want threats or en- 
treaties; it wants an explanation. It 
is the responsibility of educators to 
do the explaining with a continuous 
endeavor to enlist the interest of the 
entire community in the aims, the 
values and the needs of the public 
school system. 

Teachers can no longer afford to 
rely upon the simple faith that pub- 
lic education is essential in a demo- 
cratic society. People must be shown 
that it is essential and worthy of 
their constant patronage. The public 
school can no longer ignore the 
sources of its support. This respon- 
sibility of maintaining mutually 
beneficial relations with the public 
will lead the teacher into the homes 
of pupils where new opportunities 
for interpretation will develop. 
Teachers must be thoroughly con- 
versant with the whole educational 
program and its broader objectives 
in order to interpret the public 
school to the parents of their pupils. 








* 


A teacher can hardly claim to know 
a pupil until the home environment 
has been visited and observed; but 
in order to make home visitation an 
effective form of direct interpreta- 
tion, the proper psychological ap- 
proach must be adapted to the atti- 
tudes, feeling and family moods that 
are sensed in the reception. 

A teacher who is lacking in social 
tact, adjustability and congeniality 
should never attempt home visita- 
tions, for an ingrown personality 
entering a home with an officious, 
prying or ostentatious attitude will 
leave a worse impression of the 
school than was had before. The 
principal topic of conversation in 
such home visits should be the wel- 
fare and progress of the pupil. a sub- 
ject that will lead off naturally into 
an explanation of the work of the 
school and the values of public edu- 
cation. Out of such visits, conducted 
in a friendly spirit of educational 
interest, flow opportunities for bring- 
ing the home and the school into 
closer contact, clearing up misunder- 
standings and creating good will 
toward the agencies of public edu- 
cation. 

Open house, special programs for 
Education Week and publicity or- 
ganizations centered in school build- 
ings or administrative headquarters, 
all have their place in a complete 
plan of interpretation for the public 
school. But the daily contacts of 
thousands of teachers with pupils, 
parents and other associates have a 
more far-reaching and lasting effect 
than these more deliberate devices 
of publicity. Interpretation of the 
meaning of public education is a 
part of the profession of teaching. 
A growing recognition and sensible 
application of this principle by an 
increasing number of educators offer 
the only stable foundations for a 
sound program of public school 
finance based upon general apprecia- 
tion of the values of public educa- 
tion. 

As trustees of the most important 
agency of civilization in a world of 
war-torn nations, our American 
teachers can best fortify the founda- 
tions of democracy at home by re- 
enforcing the first line of our in- 
ternal defense—the public school. 
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ITTLE has been done to stand 
L ardize the procedure of pur- 
chasing the school bus and each 
school district has had to work out 
methods. While it is in- 


creasingly difficult to buy buses to- 
day, owing to priorities, it is well 


its own 


that school administrators and state 
look 


future 


directors of transportation 


toward standardization for 
buying. 

To this end schoolmen may be in- 
terested in an investigation made in 
California, the primary objective of 
which was to provide specific recom- 
mendations for the use of admin- 
istrators confronted with the respon- 
sibility of purchasing school buses. 
The task undertaken was first to 
ascertain present purchasing proce- 
dures and, second, to suggest pro- 
cedures that might be accepted as 
standard. 

In order to assemble data on cur- 
rent practices in respect to purchas- 
ing procedures, a questionnaire was 
addressed to all high schools in Cali- 
fornia, and also to all elementary 
schools with an average daily attend- 
ance of 200 or more that own school 
buses. 

Data were also gathered and valu- 
able counsel was received from the 
following sources: (1) interviews 
and correspondence with school busi- 
ness officials and administrators con- 
cerned with the purchase of school 
buses; (2) interviews with state au- 
thorities concerned with school trans- 
portation; (3) interviews with school 
bus manufacturers; (4) an investi- 
gation of the statutes dealing either 
directly or indirectly with the pur- 
chase of school buses, and (5) a 
review of the literature pertaining to 
the problem of transporting pupils to 
and from school. 

The _ procedures, 
from 


and 
sources 


technics 


received these 


forms 
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were critically studied in order to 
ascertain which were applicable to 
the development of standard proce- 
dures for the purchase of school 
buses. 

The following conclusions were 
drawn from the interpretation of 
the data received: 

1. School districts may 
school bus equipment only because 
they are so authorized by law; there- 
fore, the purchase must be made in 
such a manner as will assure the 
legality of the contract. 

2. The purchasing agent should 
be familiar both with the state laws 
and with accepted business practices 
in order to avoid the many compli- 
cations that may arise during the 
purchasing process. 

3. Procedures for purchasing 
school buses are similar to those for 
the construction of a building, the 
difference being that the district em- 
ploys an architect to draw up the 
necessary specifications and legal 
documents in the case of a building 
program. In procuring a school bus, 
the governing board looks to the 
administrator for that service. 

4. Local school units must comply 
with state regulations. In addition, 
they should set up such other speci- 
fications as may be necessary to meet 
local conditions in providing ade- 
quate, safe and economical trans- 
portation service. 

5. The state should provide quali- 
fied supervision and consultive serv- 
ices to local administrative units and 
provide standard forms, (a) for de- 
tailed specifications and informa- 
tion, (b) for setting up bids and 
(c) for purchase agreements. 

6. A school district can save from 
10 to 20 per cent on the cost of a 


furnish 












If your priority lets you buy 


buses, make sure they meet your 


needs and give maximum value 


bus by dealing directly with the 
manufacturer. In addition to the 
benefit of a marked saving, the man- 
ufacturer is directly responsible for 
the equipment furnished. 

7. Manufacturers are cooperating 
with school officials in bringing 
about constant improvement in 
school bus construction. 

8. It is far more economical to 
purchase good equipment than to 
buy for “price.” 

9. Purchase of buses F.O.B. point 
of eastern manufacture provides lit- 
tle, if any, saving over purchase of 
buses made in California. 

10. The bus should be adequately 
powered to meet the requirements 
of school bus service. More power 
is needed in a hilly section than on 
level roads. 

11. Power of “grade ability” re- 
quirements should be established and 
the final test should be made with 
the bus actually loaded. 

12. “Grade ability” tests can be 
made with sacks of grain or sand 
(equal to regulation weights), thus 
avoiding the necessity for locating 
enough pupils of standard weight. 

13. It is advisable to write speci- 
fications calling for a bus chassis, 
not a truck chassis. 

14. The needs of a particular dis- 
trict should be carefully determined 
before advertising for bids and speci- 
fications should be written accord- 
ingly. 

15. Specifications should be so 
drawn that tires, battery, generator 
and other items of equipment are 
adequately specified for the size of 
the bus. 

16. The length of the advertise- 
ment of invitation to bid should be 
limited to the bare essentials re- 
quired by law, referring the bidder 
to all other conditions and specifi- 
cations that may be had on request. 
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17. Bidders should be completely 
informed of the district’s require- 
ments before submitting a bid. 

18. In order to provide uniform- 
ity, bids should be made on forms 
provided by the district. 

19. A bidder’s compliance bond 
should be required to be submitted 
with all proposals. 

20. Bids should be opened and 
read at a public hearing, with at 
least a week intervening, in order 
to tabulate and analyze the bids be- 
fore a contract is awarded. 

21. It is not absolutely necessary 
to award the contract to the lowest 
bidder. 

22. It is advisable that the bus be 
given a thorough examination by 
the local officials, in addition to that 
of the state highway patrol, before 
its final acceptance. 

23. School districts should demand 
that the bus be delivered at least 
one week in advance of the board 
meeting at which acceptance is to be 
made. Then the mechanic 
and other officials check the 
bus completely and prepare a report 
for the board, upon which it may 
base its award. 

24. It would be advisable to de- 
mand a sup- 
ported by a performance bond. 

25. The “rental-option” basis of 
paying for buses should be avoided 


school 
can 


one year guarantee, 


if possible, owing to the extra ex- 
pense, but it should be favored over 
the policy of contracting for needed 
transportation service. 

The principal elements of the pro- 
curement process, in the order of 
their chronological importance, are 
as follows: 

1. Make a thorough study of the 
legal provisions of the state govern- 
ing the purchase of school buses. 

2. Adopt general specifications 
after a thorough study of bus stand- 
ards, needs of the district and state 
minimum requirements. 

3. Prepare proper forms that make 
up the contract documents: (a) 
legal bid invitation form for adver- 
tising; (b) general conditions and 
instructions to bidders; (c) general 
specifications; (d) forms by which 
manufacturer may submit complete 
specifications; (e) bid proposal form 
(should be on first page of contract 
documents, so bid proposal can be 
easily read) and (f) form of pur- 
chase agreement. 

4. Check for legality with district 
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attorney or legal adviser of the dis- 
trict. 

5. Prepare enough copies for pro- 
spective bidders. 

6. Publish advertisement of invi- 
tation to bid. 

7. Distribute copies of contract 
documents to prospective bidders 
who request them. 

8. Open bids and read them at a 
public hearing; adjourn meeting. 





9. Tabulate and analyze all bids. 

10. Make award to the lowest 
“best” bidder conforming to the in- 
structions, conditions and _specifica- 
tions in the contract documents. 

11. Make thorough examination 
and test of the equipment to deter- 
mine if it complies with specifica- 
tions. 

12. Accept bus and make _pay- 
ment to manufacturer. 





Britain’s Buses Still Run 


Thanks to Preventive Maintenance 


ANY methods for reclaiming 

and rebuilding available used 
parts of buses and trucks have been 
developed in England in order to 
make the most of existing equip- 
ment. The salient features of this 
type of preventive maintenance are 
as follows: 

Wheels: Where ball or roller bear- 
ings have become loose in front 
wheel hubs, bronze welding has been 
used to build up the internal areas 
so that they can be rebored. Some 
hubs have been chromium or nickel 
plated. 

Front axle: Chromium plating has 
been used to build up king pins. 
One operator has machined the king 
pins down and fitted undersize 
bushings. Another grinds the king 
pins down to a standard undersize 
and then builds them up to the 
regular standard with welding ma- 
terial after subsequent use. 

Axle shafts: Axle shaft splines are 
built up and filled in with welding. 
The splines are then milled into the 
shaft in such a position that the 
driving face is of parent metal. 
Splines have also been built up with 
chromium plating. 

Springs: Main leaves that have 
been broken adjacent to the spring 
eye have been converted into inter- 
mediate leaves. Shackle pins have 
been chromium plated. In addition 
to building them up to standard size, 
chromium plating doubles the life 
of the pins by providing increased 
resistance to wear and by preventing 
rust. Some pins have been machined 
down and fitted with undersize 
bushings. 

Cylinder heads and blocks; crank- 


cases: Cylinder heads have been sal- 


vaged and leaks have been stopped 
by welding, metal spraying and cold 
welding. Welding and cold welding 
have also been used successfully on 
cylinder blocks. Valve seats have 
been built up by welding stellite onto 
the worn valve seat. Both cast iron 
and aluminum crankcases have been 
successfully welded and minor crack- 
ing of blocks and heads, resulting 
from leaking head gaskets, has been 
cured with bronze welding. 

Valves and valve mechanism: 
Large valves have been turned down 
and used to replace those of smaller 
size. Valve stems have been brought 
up to standard size by chromium 
plating, or the valve guides have 
been filled with bronze welding rod 
and rebored. Some valves have been 
refaced with stellite. 

Pistons: Pistons are removed at 
predetermined intervals for inspec- 
tion. Worn ring grooves are turned 
out for oversize width piston rings. 
Worn or broken ring lands, includ- 
ing the top land, in aluminum pis- 
tons are welded solid and re-turned. 
Skirts are expanded by any one of 
several American processes. Tin 
plating has been used to prevent 
seizure of cast iron pistons. 

Crankshafts: Both chromium plat- 
ing and metal spraying have been 
used. There have been complaints 
that journals are not reliable to less 
than .002 in tolerance, which causes 
difficulties in line boring. This in- 
dicates that British machining is not 
up to American standards. Some 
operators use standard undersizes 
before building up the crankshaft, 
while others keep the shaft to stand- 
ard to eliminate the necessity for 
several undersize bearings. 





EGARDLESS of our conven- 
| aprsden concepts of desirable 
school attendance, there is sure to be 
much greater need for high school 
pupils to be absent during the busy 
seasons on the farm than there was 
before the Selective Service program 
took so many men from the rural 
communities. 

Even in normal times a number 
of high school pupils in our rural 
community found it necessary to be 
absent from one week to two months 
of the school year. These pupils have 
had to stay out of school to perform 
work that their parents could 
scarcely afford to hire done even 
when workers were available in suf- 
ficient numbers. 

In the past the high school at Gill, 
Colo., has followed a plan of make- 
up work for such pupils. This plan 
functions well except for the fact 
that work missed can never be en- 
tirely made up under a conventional 
system of school organization. 

Then, there is always the problem 
of teacher load, which is of no little 
importance to teachers in rural areas. 
Rural teachers, as a rule, have smaller 
classes than do those located in 
metropolitan areas, but they have 
more subjects to teach during the 
day, in addition to a whole program 
of pupil and community recreation 
which makes heavy demands upon 
their outside time. 

Furthermore, there are certain 
classes in which the work consists 
of practical class demonstrations, dis- 
cussions and laboratory experiments, 
in which, under the conventional 
setup, each pupil must participate or 
be doomed to failure. It is assumed 
that if these classes are missed, the 
absentees have omitted some funda- 
mental step in the procedure that 
must be taught again in order that 
these pupils may make a favorable 
showing. 

A conventional scheme of 180 
class recitations for a unit of credit 
is, therefore, difficult for both teacher 
and pupil and introduces a situation 
that closely resembles a penal sen- 
tence for all concerned. 

One of the most important phases 


of any educational process is not 
taken into consideration in such a 
scheme. Life is full of rich and 
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worth-while experiences that are of 
great educational value if they are 
properly organized and_ utilized. 
Most educators readily admit that 
the conventional school requirements 
of 15 or 16 Carnegie units constitute 
an artificial situation that does not 
always lend itself to the best inter- 
ests of boys and girls who are not 
preparing for a life of scholarly ac- 
tivity. Neither does it conveniently 
articulate with the program of life 
that most youths will follow after 
graduation. 

There should be no abrupt break 
in the orderly continuity of activ- 
ities after graduation. Some plan 
that would offer a certain amount 
of formal preparation in addition to 
a number of real life experiences 
would be much more appropriate 
for those who do not expect to pur- 
sue a professional career. In order 
that the education of these youths 
shall proceed in an orderly manner, 



























such activities must be preorganized 
and subsequently directed in order 
for them to prove of much value. 
A hit-and-miss procedure will never 
lead to desirable goals. 

Three years ago, I taught a high 
school class in problems of life. The 
class followed no textbook but pre- 
planned its work. The general tech- 
nic followed was that of analyzing 
and attempting to solve any commu- 
nity or national problem in which 
the pupil felt a personal interest. 
Many sources of information were 
utilized, some of which did not exist 
at all in written form. An attempt 
was made to acquaint the class with 
problem-solving methods similar to 
those used in vocational, industrial 
and political life. 

The greatest difficulties were en- 
countered in getting away from 
school long enough to obtain certain 
information, in sufficient quantities 
and as it was needed, without inter- 
rupting the conventional standards 
of other classes. Some by-products 
of considerable value to the pupils 


were discovered in the procedure. 





% Rural schools can assist pupils whose homes 


need their help in war emergency. Close individual 


guidance is more important than Carnegie units 


One senior girl, who found it nec- 
essary to be away from school during 
a rush season on the farm, remained 
at home in order to do the house- 
work while her father, mother and 
older brothers and sisters worked in 
the fields. This girl selected and out- 
lined a project which concerned the 
management of her home. She ob- 
tained the consent of her parents to 
manage the home and to handle the 
family finances during this period. 
The whole class cooperated in help- 
ing her to discover and plan for the 
important experiences that would be 
valuable to her and of interest to 
them. 

In conjunction with the regular 
performance of her domestic duties, 
the girl undertook to write up a lab- 
oratory account of her experiences 
and to record her reactions in con- 
nection with them. The plan called 
for the analysis and organization of 
her work before it was begun. The 
task was to be named; the duties 
connected with it were to be out- 
lined; the unusual experiences in- 
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volved in the performance of the 
task were to be recorded (these in- 
cluded difficulties encountered) and 
the success or failure of the task and 
how the situation could have been 
rearranged in order to provide a 
more economical return for the 
amount of effort expended was to be 
discussed. These records were to be 
preserved and brought to school 
upon her return. 

This procedure caused the girl to 
rationalize tasks that she had previ- 
ously performed in a_ mechanical 
manner. The number of rich expe- 
riences that she derived from these 
planned and rationalized procedures 
was surprising. They provided a 
motivating background for her work 
in other subjects. This was especially 
noticeable in her English work. It 
brought more forcefully to our at- 
tention the fact that life is rich in 
valuable experiences at any stage or 
in any form. 

The greatest difficulty with most 
of our ordinary experiences is that 
they are not planned, analyzed, uti- 





































































lized and related to the larger areas 
of experience. The minor expe- 
riences should and will change the 
entire area of past experiences if the 
relationship of the lesser to the 
greater is sufficiently definite. 

Other experiments of similar na- 
ture that were undertaken by the 
pupils convinced me that much of 
the effort of boys and girls who have 
to be absent from school for a suf- 
ficient cause could be made profit- 
able in their educational experiences 
if some foresight and planning were 
used to obtain such results. The prob- 
lem is too broad to be solved through 
the efforts of a single individual or 
a small group. What is needed in 
rural communities is the reorganiza- 
tion of our high school system of 
credits so that the pupils can profit 
by the formal study of certain sub- 
jects while they are in high school 
and also take advantage of the nat- 
ural and home laboratories and 
shops that are provided on practically 
every progressive farm. 

One of the greatest deterrents to 
such a project is that rural high 
schools have been overly anxious to 
imitate the plans of large city sys- 
tems where many educational aids 
that exist in a natural state on the 
farm must of necessity be supplied 
in an artificial manner. Another dif- 
ficulty is created because of accredit- 
ing standards. Certain of these are 
not sufficiently flexible to make pos- 
sible a program that is definitely 
fitted to the needs of rural boys and 
girls. If 15 units of high school 
work involving artificial situations 
are necessary prerequisites for col- 
lege entrance, why would it not be 
possible to substitute for them a 
selected number of concrete expe- 
riences that are well integrated with 
the youth’s experiences? The equiva- 
lent units could be arranged in such 
a manner that the youth who is 
forced by necessity to miss some seg- 
ment of the artificial sequence would 
not be handicapped to the extent 
that he is under the present admin- 
istration of standards. It might even 
be possible to write a few textbooks 
that utilize some of the resources at 
the command of the rural youth, if 
textbooks are necessary. 
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HE STUDY of modern foreign 

languages is more necessary to- 
day than at any time in the history 
of the When the farthest 
corners of the earth are within but 
a few days’ flying distance and the 
air is vibrant with foreign broad- 
the educated citizen cannot 
rely upon English alone. We are no 
longer merely citizens of one com 
munity, state and nation; we are 
citizens of the world. 

When the and the 
United States occupy a 
preeminent place in the shaping of 
the destinies of all peoples, we must 


world. 


casts, 


War iS over 


comes to 


throw off our smug complacency 
and learn to appreciate the point of 
view of those whose language and 
culture are different from our own. 
The great barrier of language has 
always held men apart and at sword 
points. A lasting peace is dependent 
upon the breaking down of barriers, 
the interchange of ideas and the de- 
velopment of mutual understanding. 

Education for the twentieth cen- 
tury mean more than an 
acquisition of skills and a prepara- 
tion for making a living. Our cul- 
ture must be broad to make possible 
happy and successful living with the 
rest of the world. Unless we teach 
in our schools the languages in 
which the great contributions to 
world knowledge are written, the 
next generation will be hampered in 
the search for truth, and our men 
of science, literature and art will be 
unable to cope with the problems of 
the future. 
and digests have never adequately 
reproduced books and 
articles. 

American education must produce 
than utilitarian 


must 


Secondhand translations 


foreign 


more mere results 
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visible to the young and myopic. 
The progressive dropping of human- 
istic subjects that have held their 
place for generations will result in 
a society pullulating with efficient 
robots but lacking in far-sighted 
leaders. 

Had the Axis gangsters been ca- 
pable of interpreting history from a 
background of wide reading rather 
than from history as twisted in Ger- 
man, Italian and Japanese school- 
books, they would have been able to 
read the handwriting on the wall, 
which all tyrants aspiring to world 
domination have throughout history 
been forced to read in and 
blood. An educated, unbiased citi- 
zenry will not be puffed up with a 
superiority complex, believing erron- 
eously that it is a superior race 
destined to rule all others. Acquaint- 
ance with the achievements of other 
peoples will forestall such fallacious 
notions, and hatreds will give place 
to sympathy and cooperation among 
nations. 

The criticisms that have been di- 
rected against the teaching of foreign 
languages could justly be directed 
against any subject of the curricu- 
lum. Results in terms of broader 
background, better use and keener 
appreciation of the mother tongue, 
disciplined mental habits and an en- 
riched living are not to be measured, 
weighed or fully appreciated. 

No one should be so bold as to set 
himself up as capable of advising 
students against studying foreign 
languages unless he himself has 
mastered at least one to a fair degree 
of accomplishment. A diet of cream 
puffs and foods that tickle the palate 
will develop our youths into flabby, 
underfed adults, handicapped for 


tears 






must afford 
contain the 


Our curriculum 


foods that 


life. 
intellectual 
vitamins which build mental strength 
and moral stamina. 

At long last, the American people 


have come to the realization that 
the good neighbor cannot sit supinely 
in his ivory tower and demand re- 
spect, admiration and good will. 
The United States, recently consid- 
ered the “Colossus of the North” by 
her sister republics to the South, is 
regaining the title of primogénito, 
or first-born of the American repub- 
lics. Cooperation among the Ameri- 
cans has a new interpretation. The 
study of Spanish and Portuguese is 
being encouraged, for only through 
mutual understanding can profitable 
commercial relations and a_ united 
front exist against the encroachments 
that threaten the happy system of 
life in the Western Hemisphere. 

Spanish and Portuguese, however, 
are not enough. Unless French and 
German remain a part of our educa- 
tion we shall lose contact with the 
rest of the world. In the immediate 
future, when armies invade 
Europe and later aid in rebuilding 
devastated cities, there will be practi- 
cal values in the knowledge of these 
languages. French has always been 
the language of diplomacy, the lan- 
guage universally understood by 
educated people. Its practical values 
in government and business are too 
numerous to mention. Much of our 
art, music and science, our high 
standards of social life, the finer cul- 
tures and ideas of democracy stems 
from France. After the war, myriads 
of tourists will visit France. It will 
again be smart to know French. 
French will never be outmoded. 

Let us not handicap the youth of 
America by failing to offer French 
and German in our schools, along 
with Spanish and Portuguese. Let 
us encourage the mastery of one 
foreign language and, if possible, the 
development of a reading knowledge 
of several. A broad background of 
humanistic study and achievement 
will bring about an enrichment of 
life and experience that should not 
be denied the American boys and 
girls who look to parents and teach- 
ers for guidance. Let us look for- 
ward to a better world tomorrow 
and conscientiously prepare our 


our 


boys and girls for the intelligent 
citizenship which the new world 
will demand of them. 
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BULLETINS 
Sell School Needs to Parents 


HE term “community school” 

has often been used in speak- 
ing of efforts exerted toward mak- 
ing a school a real, vital, pulsating 
part of the community it serves. 
Too often, however, only lip service 
has been rendered to this idea and 
the working together that is implied 
in the term is more a matter of wish- 
ful thinking or of plans for the 
future than an educational aid. 

La Grange, Ill., a suburb of Chi- 
cago, desired to make participation 
of the community a real accomplish- 
ment in the planning for the ele- 
mentary schools. In the past, vari- 
ous efforts to enlist community co- 
operation have been made under the 
heading of school publicity or pub- 
lic relations. The philosophy behind 
mere information for the public is 
that of keeping parents and patrons 
posted as to what is happening in the 
schools. Relations with the public 
are conceived as being one-way in 
type, with the school doing the send- 
ing and the public doing the receiv- 
ing. A true community school can- 
not exist under a one-way plan of 
transmission. Instead, it must be a 
two-way cooperative enterprise with 
the public being given an oppor- 
tunity to contribute as well as to be 
informed. 

Acceptance of this philosophy of 
encouraging public participation in 
the making of policies and the execu- 
‘tion of plans caused the La Grange 
elementary school authorities to 
undertake the responsibility of bring- 
ing parents and patrons into contact 
with the school to the fullest pos- 
sible extent. In order to have worth- 
while participation, there must be 
understanding. Parent bulletins, in 
addition to such agencies as the 
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press, parent-teacher association, ex- 
hibits and entertainments, seem to be 
a way of giving the public the 
knowledge that enables it to take 
part democratically in the establish- 
ing of a real community school. 

The plan of using parent bulletins, 
publications issued to the parents by 
the administrator and others, is sim- 
ple indeed. It consists merely of 
periodically preparing and distribut- 
ing duplicated bulletins that go to 
the home of every child enrolled in 
the school and to every other citizen 
who demonstrates interest. In Dis- 
trict 102, 1400 copies of each bulletin 
were required to supply all parents 
and the others who desired them. 
The plan itself is not unique but 
some of its workings are. 

The bulletin issued at the begin- 
ning of the school year is more 
elaborate than those that follow later. 
Concerned largely with acquainting 
parents with philosophy of admin- 
istration and routine procedures, the 
first issue attempts to explain the 
things that parents should know in 
order to understand the general in- 
structional program and the neces- 
sary regulations that are set up for 
their children. 

The first 1941 bulletin began with 
a letter of greeting from the super- 
intendent. This was followed by a 
general statement of the philosophy 
of the system in respect to educa- 
tional practices and of the objectives 
for 1941-42. The philosophy of the 
curriculum in general, particularly 
as related to democratic living, and 


of its general subdivisions, such as 
reading, arithmetic, social studies, 
science, language arts, art and prac- 
tical arts, music, visual education, 
safety education and physical edu- 
cation, was then explained in some 
detail. 

Most of the remainder of the first 
bulletin was occupied with regula- 
tions and suggestions relating to the 
school calendar for the year, ab- 
sences, early dismissals, excursions, 
report cards, mid-term reports, length 
of class sessions for the various 
grades, school telephone regulations, 
office hours of principals and super- 
intendent, instrumental music pro- 
gram and the school publications 
(including administrative bulletins, 
instructional guides, teachers’ hand- 
book and pupil handbook). 

Considerable space was allotted to 
a discussion of homework, which is 
always a problem, and to the work 
of the parent-teacher association 
groups. The bulletin concluded with 
a directory of teachers and admin- 
istrative officials and a price list of 
textbooks. This initial 1941-42 issue 
was prepared by a committee of 
teachers and principals and covered 
25 letter size pages of planographed 
material. 

A wide range of subjects is cov- 
ered in the other bulletins. One bul- 
letin was issued by the teachers’ and 
parents’ committee on safety educa- 
tion. The general theme was that 
of home safety. Individual topics 
were concerned with fire prevention, 
bicycle safety, traffic accidents and 
care in walking. Another bulletin 
discussed the aims and implications 
of American Education Week. 

One of the most attractive bul- 
letins of the year covered a variety 
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of topics. Among them were a dis- 
cussion of what constitutes funda- 
mentals, a statement in regard to 
citizenship objectives, a plan for de- 
veloping good study habits and a 
plea for better use of the leisure 
time of the child. Most of the bul- 
letins carry announcements as to 
coming such as_ exhibits, 
plays, graduation dates and parent. 
teacher association meetings. In all, 
there is 
participation, although many of the 
items are written by the administra- 
tion. In some of the bulletins parents 
This was 


events, 


evidence of widespread 


have considerable voice. 
particularly true, of course, of the 
one on safety education. All issues, 
except the first, are mimeographed. 

In the 1940-41 \ the 
first bulletin was mimeographed and 
sent home with the children in a 
specially printed envelope. Red ink 
labeling was used in printing these 
envelopes, and because they defi- 
nitely showed that they were issued 
by the schools, they received con- 
siderable attention from the parents. 
The first bulletin of the 1941-42 
school year was planographed and 
bound in an attractive gray and blue 
binding, which, because it was dur- 


school vear 


able, did not require an envelope. 

It is difficult for school authorities 
to obtain comments from the parents. 
One must usually do this by round- 
about methods because few parents 
will give school authorities a direct 
negative response, either verbally or 
in written form. Recently, however, 
parents were asked to express them- 
selves anonymously in respect to 
various policies and practices of the 
schools. Whenever they were men- 
tioned, the parent bulletins received 
high praise. 

Another test came when the super- 
intendent asked the parents at the 
parent-teacher association meetings 
of the state 
whether they had been receiving 
the bulletins. If pupils had not been 
taking these publications home or if 
parents had not been reading them, 
one might reasonably expect the 
fathers and mothers to indicate that 
they had not been receiving the bul- 
letins. In a total of three P.-T.A. 
meetings, only a few parents indi- 
cated that the bulletin had not been 
received. There is, thus, every indi- 
cation that the publications occupy a 
valuable place in the parent-school 
and public relations’ programs. 


various schools to 
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Minutes Count 
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URING the fall of 1940, a 

study was made of the school 
board minutes in 40 cities of more 
than 25,000 population in nine west- 
ern states. Respondents in 34 of the 
cities answered all or most of the 
questions asked. In three cases a 
letter was received in reply but the 
questionnaire was not checked. 

In addition to examining the re- 
turned questionnaires and the copies 
of the minutes supplied, I have 
visited 12 of the school districts and 
spent two or three days in each one 
reading the minutes kept during the 
last decade and selecting certain ex- 
cerpts as data for this study. In 
the recommendations that follow, 
I will draw both from my experience 
in reading the minutes in these 12 
cities and from the replies to the 
questionnaire. 

1. Minutes of school board meet- 
ings should be kept as a_ public 
record. There is no excuse for ob- 
scuring the acts of public officials. 
One wonders what justifiable reason 
six out of 37 of our largest western 
cities can have for refusing access 
to their school board minutes. 

2. Roll call procedure should be 
followed on every motion placed be- 
fore the board. This roll call should 
show ayes, nays, absent and passing. 
Such a practice would obviate the 
necessity of turning back to see who 
was present, who was absent, who 
left the meeting or who may have 
arrived. Moreover, the record of 
public servants would be unmis- 
takable. 

3. Practice and common. sense 
would dictate that agenda should be 
carefully prepared for each school 
board meeting. These agenda might 
well be used to facilitate the keeping 
of the minutes, but they should not 
be reproduced in the minutes to the 
exclusion of all discussion that may 
have occurred in the board meeting. 
Discussion on important questions 
considered by the board ought to be 
given in brief summary. In my 
opinion, the minutes should reveal 
the atmosphere of the meeting in 
addition to the official action of the 
board. 





4. By all means, topic or marginal 
headings should be employed in the 
minutes. Districts of any size can 
follow this practice even when in- 
dexing may be out of the question. 
These headings need to be made 
with some discrimination. It does 
little good to use such a heading as 
“superintendent’s report,” for ex- 
ample, as there may be a dozen dif- 
ferent items in the report. On the 
other hand, the marginal heading 
“sabbatical leave granted John Doe” 
would be much more useful. Such 
a heading could always be located 
quickly and it is specific. 

5. In the larger school districts 
the minutes should be _ indexed. 
Here, again, discrimination should 
be used or the index classification 
will not tell all it should. In Los 
Angeles one employe in the office 
of the secretary of the board does 
nothing but keep up the index and 
find information when it is needed. 
In Portland every item of business 
is given an identification number. 
This number is used in the minutes, 
the index, in correspondence and 
even in the accounting system. 

6. For ease of examination the 
board minutes should be kept in 
loose-leaf binders. If an adequate 
filing system is provided for the 
binders, there seems to be no reason 
why the minutes need to be perma- 
nently bound. These binders should 
not be too large, for when they are 
full they become heavy and awk- 
ward to handle. 

7. It would seem inadvisable to 
clutter up the minute book with a 
number of pasted-in reports. When 
a report must appear in the minutes 
it should be copied in, the customary 
form and a marginal heading being 
used. A separate file of such reports 
might well be kept and these reports 
could be cross-indexed with the 
minutes. 

8. Students in school administra- 
tion might well make more use of 
school board minutes as a source of 
research data. Particularly would 
this be true if minutes were kept 
more carefully so that the facts were 
clearly revealed. 
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WAO WINS Interscholastic Debates ? 


FEW years ago every school de- 

bate coach made a desperate 
attempt to win debating contests 
regardless of the methods used. The 
policy was to win if the coach had 
to sit in the back of the room and 
use code signs, throw threatening 
looks at the debaters and fight with 
the judges. 

Win at any cost was the slogan. 
Character building was of minor im- 
portance; a salary increase for the 
coach was the chief objective. The 
coach’s picture in the newspaper was 
of far more importance than train- 
ing for citizenship. Under such a 
system of lie, cheat and slander in 
order to gain a flimsy decision, de- 
bating became an outcast in the bet- 
ter schools—and rightly so. 

Today, debating is conducted on a 
higher level but there is still much 
room for improvement. Let us ex- 
amine some of the current practices 
in coaching debating teams. 

Early in the fall the debate coach 
surveys the student body for the best 
available material. Then he attempts 
to validate his judgment by going 
through the permanent record files 
to obtain a complete history of each 
prospect. After the process of elimi- 
nation has been completed a few 
superior pupils are notified to assem- 
ble in conference with the coach. 

When the debating teams (usually 
one affirmative and one negative 
team; sometimes just three debaters, 
the regular team and one alternate) 
are organized it is understood that 
they are expected to win their for- 
ensic engagements. It is with this 
aim in mind that all preparation is 
made. The coach compels the de- 
baters to work late at night, on Sat- 
urdays and through practically every 
Sunday during the debate season 
(October until May) in order to per- 
fect deceptive debate strategy. 

If the speeches constructed by the 
debaters are not entirely satisfactory 
to the coach, he writes the addresses 
and requires his protégés to mem- 
orize them. The “win the decision” 
philosophy encourages pupils to alter 
statistics and quotations in an at- 
tempt to conquer their competitors. 

As soon as the speeches have 
been completed strenuous drill com- 
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mences. Each debater is given 
hours and hours of intensive train- 
ing by the coach, faculty members 
and, sometimes, by expert critics. 
Throughout the polishing process 
the speakers are admonished to con- 
vince the judge. Nothing else mat- 
ters if the judge can be pursuaded to 
award them the decision. It is fur- 
ther impressed upon their minds 
what “big bums” the student body 
will think they are if they lose. The 
coach gives them the final shot in the 
arm by telling them that he will get 
fired unless they turn out to be ultra- 
successful debaters. 

How do I know that this is true? 
Because I have debated under reck- 
less coaches who held the “win the 
decision” club over my head. Too, 
some of the best debate coaches in 
the country have told me the tactics 
they use on their debaters. At the 
conclusion of preliminary training 
the pupils are so saturated with the 
“we've got to win” spirit that they 
will go far beyond all ethical pro- 
cedure to defeat their opponents. 

At last the big day arrives. The 
verbal gladiators square off on the 
platform in an all-out endeavor to 
win. The most powerful eloquence 
and deceitful strategy at their com- 
mand are brought into play. For one 
hour they harangue at the poor 
judge. None of the debaters cares 
what the audience thinks; it is the 
critic’s opinion they are after. When 
the debate is over and the judge an- 
nounces his decision, the losing side 
all too frequently begins to complain 
and accuses him of being incompe- 
tent. In short, the debaters think 
that they know all that can be 
known about the question under dis- 
cussion. Anybody who differs with 
them is absolutely wrong. 


In recent years debate coaching 
and debating have been reborn un- 
der the able leadership of such men 
as A. Craig Baird, A. T. Weaver, 
E. C. Buehler and others. The basis 
of their teachings is rapidly growing 
in the secondary schools. In _har- 
mony with their far-sighted policy 
unlimited pupil participation in de- 
bating is being urged. 

To beat one’s own record is the 
greatest achievement in life. Giving 
the other fellow a forensic trimming 
does not signify excellence. Many a 
contest winner is, in reality, the loser. 

I am in favor of abolishing all 
interscholastic competition. It is un- 
just to the student body to glorify 
a limited number of individuals. 
Why train three or four debaters 
when 75 or 80 want to take part? 
Why coach five contestants in decla- 
mation work when 100 boys and 
girls want to participate? Why pre- 
pare only one orator when 25 boys 
and girls want to speak? Every pu- 
pil should be encouraged to take an 
active interest in speech work. 

A practicable and workable plan 
is now being carried out at Bismarck 
High School, Bismarck, N. D. Two 
years ago we instituted a debate pro- 
gram in which every pupil partici- 
pates. Debating is made a part of 
the regular curriculum and the year’s 
work culminates in a school tourna- 
ment. Public discussion conducted 
in this manner is fun. This plan has 
been so successful that our entire 
speech program has been set up 
along the same lines. No longer do 
Bismarck High School pupils take 
part in speech contests of any kind. 

The noncompetitive plan will be 
successful in any school, large or 
small, if the administrator and the 
teaching staff are convinced of the 
validity of the idea. The “win the 
decision” philosophy should be per- 
manently eradicated from the speech 
program and supplanted by the rule 
of unrestricted participation. 
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For Better Food Standards 


HE school lunch has grown out 

of a need long recognized by 
the teachers who could not stand 
hunger-haunted faces staring at them 
all day long. “How can we teach 
children who are half starved?” they 
pleaded, and teachers shared their 
lunches with children who looked 
the hungriest—some one day, others 
the next. Many teachers have often 
given away their whole lunch and 
gone without themselves. But this 
was no way to solve a problem that 
affected 9,000,000 children. 

The school staff has sometimes 
contributed to a common fund to 
help the neediest children or some 
civic or charitable organization has 
contributed what it could. Perhaps 
the parent-teacher association un- 
dertook to serve a lunch, contribut- 
ing time and labor to prepare and 
serve it, as well as the materials that 
went into it. But all of these were 
efforts that grew out of pity for 
hungry children. 


Charity Is Not Enough 


The aim of such efforts was to 
relieve hunger. They did what they 
could and in some instances they 
did a noble job but, in general, they 
were measures to relieve a dire need, 
not to meet a huge problem squarely 
and to solve it. A problem that 
involves such a large proportion of 
the school population cannot be 
solved by volunteer service 
charitable contributions. 

When we step outside of the pic- 
ture for a better perspective, it seems 
strange that school authorities have 
side-stepped this responsibility for so 
long and are still so doing in some 
places. Schools do not accept vol- 
unteer service in the classrooms nor 
do they depend on voluntary con- 
tributions for their textbooks or 
other materials of instruction. 

School authorities are selected 
groups charged with the responsi- 


and 


From a speech delivered before the New 
Jersey School Lunch Conference. 
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bility of running the schools for the 
community. The schools, after all, 
do belong to the community, are 
built and maintained by the com- 
munity for the benefit of its chil- 
dren. But the community as a 
whole is not close enough to the 
operation of the schools to recog- 
nize all the existing problems and 
must depend upon this selected 
group to find and present them. 
School authorities can move only as 
fast and as far as they can carry 
their communities along with them. 
But what community will refuse to 
care for its children if it is con- 
vinced that a real need exists? 

Perhaps the fault lies in the fact 
that though we in the schools have 
recognized the needs, we have not 
been articulate or convincing enough 
to get action. However, it is most 
encouraging to know of the num- 
ber of schools throughout the coun- 
try in which school lunches are now 
functioning and in which thousands 
of children are being helped, physi- 
cally, mentally and morally as a re- 
sult. 

When the schools do assume re- 
sponsibility for developing a school 
lunch program, it can no longer be 
just for the purpose of handing out 
a little food so the children will not 
be quite so hungry. The school 
lunch becomes a part of the school 
curriculum; it is one of the most 
important activities of the school 
day and should become one of the 
most interesting and valuable edu- 
cational activities. The school lunch 
must now carry a dual responsibil- 
ity: it must contribute the greatest 
amount of nourishment possible and 
it must help to educate and develop 
a standard for the right kind of a 
lunch. 

If the school lunch is to be an 
educational activity, that is, to offer 
experiences through which the boys 


and girls may learn, we must be 
sure it Offers the right kind of learn- 
ing; it must, therefore, be the right 
kind of lunch. Nutrition education 
in the classroom must be substan- 
tiated, demonstrated and _ supple- 
mented in the lunchroom. 

The school lunch should consist 
of the foods that are recognized as 
the best for children—the best for 
growth, for health, for vigor and 
stamina of both mind and_ body, 
foods that will help to raise the level 
of nutritional status for the pupils 
and for the nation. 


Poor Food Is Inexcusable 


There is no excuse for serving in- 
adequate or poor lunches from the 
nutritional standpoint because we 
have not only the experience of 
many generations but the results of 
150 years of scientific research in 
the field of nutrition to guide us in 
our work. 

Think for a moment of the Eng- 
lish department. The teachers in 
that department have a high stand- 
ard—only good books, the best in 
literature, not second best. They do 
not think for a moment that they 
should let the pupils read question- 
able literature just because a corner 
bookstore or newsstand has it on its 
shelves. 

How often have we heard it said, 
however, that we must include 
candy, chocolate milk, hot dogs or 
soda pop in the cafeteria because if 
we do not the pupils will go across 
the street to the store and get them. 
Of course, pupils can do the same 
with questionable literature but that 
does not cause the English depart- 
ment to break down and bring it 
into the school. 

Wherein lies the difference? Is it 
because the school lunch is too often 
thought of as being just a plain 
business proposition divorced from 
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YOU CANT SERVE (Geller 
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There’s none so good as Edelweiss preserves, marmalades and jellies. 
If they could be better they would still be Edelweiss. So complete 
is the assortment that you may be certain your favorite is included. 
The demand for them has made it necessary to double and triple 
the facilities of our Sunshine Kitchens. Yet we still adhere to our 


first principle of cooking in small batches to retain the exquisite 


ae 


NS andy favor that have made Edelweiss the acknowledged leader. 
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@ It’s an old Chinese custom to pay the family doctor 
only for keeping his clients well . . . a wise custom 
which Americans might well follow in many ways. We 
suggest you put the idea into practice in caring for your 
Hobart Food Machines: have your Hobart service man 
keep them well. 

Let your local Hobart service man be the “doctor”— 
let him oil your machines BEFORE they run out of oil, 
have him check and clean motors, repair or replace 
damaged parts—whatever your service needs may be. 
Ask him about our Maintenance Service plan for peri- 
odic inspection of your equipment—or, if you prefer, 
write us at Troy. 

— <a, — 
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Your Hobart machines may even be giving you satis- 
faction without proper attention—but just as a thor- 
oughbred horse undoubtedly runs more and truer races 
because of constant care and grooming—so, too, should 
your precision-built Hobart equipment serve more surely 
with the same sort of care. 

You may have to conserve your 
Hobart Dishwashers, Mixers, Peelers, 
Food Cutters and Slicers for a long 
time—due to our present concentration 
on war work for Uncle Sam and our fighting forces on 
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all fronts. So, for the duration, it will not be possible 
for you to get all the new Hobart machines you may 
need. 

That is why it is so important to get the very best 
work from the machines you already have. To help you, 
we maintain factory-trained, experienced service organi- 
zations in all principal cities of the country. Make use 
of your local Hobart agency for helpful suggestions or 
any service you may need. 


Again—take this tip from our worthy Chinese friends 
—groom well your Hobart equipment, and it will surely 
see you through. Our prompt, expert service will make 
you even prouder of your own good judgment in having 
selected HOBART in the first place. 





HOBART 


FOOD MACHINES 
THE HOBART MFG. CO., TROY, OHIO 











MIXERS e PEELERS e DISHWASHERS e SLICERS e FOOD CUTTERS 

















professional standards and not an 
important part of the educational 
program? 

When that is true, when the 
school lunch is just.a business prop- 
osition, it will, of course, have to 
compete with the push cart and the 
corner store. If the school lunch is 
an integral part of the professional 
education program of the school our 
aim is not one of competition but 
rather of education. Undeniably, 
our education will have to be effec- 
tive or many boys and girls will still 
turn to the store across the way or 
to the push cart in the street. But 
is that not true of the English de- 
partment as well? If teachers are 
not successful in creating an inter- 
est in the best literature and help- 
ing pupils to develop some stand- 
ards to guide them in their own 
selections, won’t they then go to the 
corner store or newsstand and se- 
lect anything that happens to ap- 
peal to them, bad or indif- 
ferent? 

So, when the school lunch is not 
functioning as it should, perhaps we 
are partly to blame. Perhaps we 
have not been professional enough 
in our attitude toward it or in our 
handling of it and, thus, we have 
failed to incorporate it as a vital and 
interesting part of the school edu- 
cational program. 

If this situation is to be changed 
we must do it. We must lift our- 
selves by our own bootstraps until 
the school personnel and the com- 
munity at large recognize the school 
lunch as an indispensable part of 
the educational program and no 
longer think of it as just a place to 
buy food to satisfy the whims and 
fancies of untrained, uneducated 
appetites. 

This should be 
standard: 


good, 


our nutritional 
to serve only those foods 
that are recognized and approved as 
the best for health, growth and 
vigor and those that contribute the 
greatest amount of food value for 
the money that can be spent for 
them. Why, for example, should 
we serve a drink that contains only 
water, a little sugar and flavoring, 
the food value of which is perhaps 
'Y, per cent, when we can serve a 
bottle of milk for the same money? 
Or why serve a bottle of milk that 
has been partially skimmed then 
flavored and colored with something 
else, when a bottle of whole milk 
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costs the same? We must keep real 
values before us when we are try- 
ing to decide what we will offer 
through the school lunch. 

Some schools have a bad practice 
of selling candy in the lunchroom 
at all hours of the day and as much 
as any pupil can buy. Children are 
munching rich, “gooey” candy all 
over the school. Money is being 
spent for candy that is needed badly 
for vitamins, minerals and protein 
—none of which is supplied by the 
candy. Furthermore, if, as most of 
the dental authorities believe, sugar 
is destructive to the teeth, these 
lunchrooms must take part of the 
blame for the large number of our 
children who have carious teeth. 

Just what proportion of the pupils’ 
dietary needs should be supplied by 


the school lunch cannot be stated 
arbitrarily. In underprivileged com- 
munities in which the family in- 


comes are below the level necessary 
to purchase adequate food the re- 
sponsibility of the school lunch is 
particularly heavy. The school lunch 
may provide the only opportunity 
for an adequate meal in the whole 
day and, in addition, the lunch may 
need to help make up deficiencies 


in the other meals served at home. 

For the more fortunate children 
who can have two adequate meals 
at home the school lunch must still 
aim to carry its share of the day’s 
requirement because children can- 
not always make up in two meals 
the deficiencies of the third. It is 
suggested that from one quarter to 
one third of the day’s requirement 
of calories, protein, vitamins and 
minerals should be supplied by the 
noon lunch. For the less fortunate, 
perhaps from one third to one half 
of the essentials should be our aim. 

There should always be available 
such foods as milk, soup and fruit 
served at the lowest price possible 
to supplement lunches brought from 
home. We must make these essen- 
tial foods attractive in both appear- 
ance and flavor. Sufficient time to 
eat lunch is an essential part of the 
nutritional, as well as the social, 
standard. At least thirty or forty- 
five minutes should be allowed. 

With the attention of the whole 
country focused on nutritional needs 
we have a unique opportunity to 
expand and improve the school 
lunch with the almost certain sup- 
port of our communities. 





FOOD FOR 


THOUGHT 





Fifth Graders Study Nutrition 

The cafeteria was selected recently 
as a project by the fifth grade children 
of the demonstration school at State 
Teachers College, Towson, Md. They 
distributed milk to the small children 
at recess and assisted with various 
duties in the cafeteria, such as helping 
the tiny ones to carry trays, placing 
milk on counter, serving water and 
seating pupils and faculty. So great 
was their enthusiasm that a unit on nu- 
trition seemed timely. 

Under the guidance of the college 
dietitian the children studied food nu- 
trients, their functions and most com- 
mon sources, and daily requirements. 
Sample lunches were set up and criti- 
cized and reports were made on maga- 
zine and newspaper articles. The climax 
of the study was an exhibit and pro- 
gram witnessed by the entire student 
body, faculty, guests and student teach- 
ers, which featured an entertaining skit 
written by Juanita Greer, director of 
food service. As a_ result, pupils 
throughout the school have become 


more nutrition conscious. They eat 


better balanced lunches, select whole 
wheat instead of “white” bread and 
buy more fruits, salads and plain milk 
than ever. 


Using Dehydrated Foods 

Considerable research is being con- 
ducted on methods for dehydrating 
foods, with particular attention devoted 
to milk, eggs, vegetables, fruits and 
soup mixes. In addition to the obvious 
savings in shipping tonnage and space, 
food in such form can be packaged in 
nonmetal containers thus contributing 
to the conservation of tin plate. Sub- 
stitution of dehydrated products for the 
natural or processed varieties presents 
problems for dietitians. Those inter- 
ested in exploring its possibilities will 
find much helpful information in Bul- 
letin No. 262 issued by the New York 
State Agriculture Experiment Station, 
which reviews in detail the nutritive 
value of dried and dehydrated fruits 
and vegetables. In war time dehydra- 
tion offers obvious advantages; its place 
in food markets during peace times is 
doubtful. 
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ILENT film enthusiasts are still 

offering objections to sound film 
projection and these under close 
scrutiny are found either to be in- 
correct or actually to give advantage 
to the sound film. 

The objection most frequently 
raised against the sound film is the 
seeming inflexibility of the recorded 
narration. True, the methodology of 
the use of visual aids often makes it 
desirable that the film be used two 
or three times in the same class and 
the commentary that will fit one 
situation will not be satisfactory in 
another. Likewise, the vocabulary 
level of a sound film does not always 
fit the grade level to which the pic- 
torial content is being adapted. 

Let us assume for the moment that 
the silent film enthusiasts are correct 
in what appears to be a shortcoming 
of the lecture type of sound film. 
The question then arises, what does 
the silent film offer to compensate 
for this apparent defect? The an- 
swer can only be a combination of 
written titles and teacher com- 
mentary. 


Titles Cannot Be Changed 


Certainly, written titles and the 
ablest teacher supplement present no 
real solution to the problem of vo- 
cabulary and flexibility. If the silent 
film is titled with a vocabulary of 
the twelfth grade level, the titles 
must remain unchanged in every 
presentation, even though they may 
not be understandable in some 
classes. In the event that the teacher 
tries to supplement the written titles 
with his own commentary, the pupil 
is distracted by the recurrence of the 
printed titles throughout the pres- 
entation of the film. 

What, then, of the lecture type of 
sound film with a verbal commen- 
tary that may not fit the particular 
purpose for which the film is being 
shown? At this point one of the 
striking advantages of the sound 
film (often overlooked) is apparent: 
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Speaking for Sound Films 


MAURICE E. TRUSAL 


DIRECTOR, AUDIO-VISUAL INSTRUCTION 
WILLIAMSPORT TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 


the pictorial material can be pre- 
sented without the prepared com- 
mentary by turning off the sound 
unit. This enables the teacher to 
present, without the distracting in- 
fluence of written titles, a commen- 
tary that is pertinent to the lesson at 
hand and is on a vocabulary level 
commensurate with pupil ability. 

It is often assumed that since the 
silent film operates at a slower speed 
than the sound film it contains more 
actual picture than the sound reel of 
equal length. 

Does the running time alone con- 
stitute a basis for such a conclusion? 
If both the sound and silent film 
were composed only of pictorial ma- 
terial, the difference in running time 
between 11 minutes, the average 
running time for sound, and 15 min- 
utes, the average running time for 
silent, would give a decided advan- 
tage of picture content to the silent 
film. However, this is not the case. 
Surveys have shown that some silent 
films contain as much as 33 per cent 
title footage. Remove the titles from 
a silent film and it will hold little or 
no picture advantage over the sound 
film. 

The cost of sound projection 
equipment is frequently advanced as 
a major point of argument by silent 
film enthusiasts. One frequently 
hears the statement that projection 
equipment for silent films is rela- 
tively inexpensive. Might it not be 
more correct to say that a silent pro- 
jector costs less than a sound pro- 
jector? For after all, whether an 
article is expensive or inexpensive 
depends partly upon the number of 
uses to which it is put. If our only 
need is for equipment to project 
silent motion pictures, it would be 
unwise to purchase, at additional 
cost, equipment for sound projection. 


















Under those conditions, the sound 
projector would rightly be classed as 
an expensive piece of equipment. 
However, the needs of the average 
school system extend beyond silent 
projection. The wide-awake teacher 
and administrator should be inter- 
ested in providing facilities for the 
projection of both silent and sound 
motion pictures, in addition to pub- 
lic address and record playing. These 
additional advantages can be ac- 
quired for approximately $20 more 
than the cost of a sound film pro- 
jector. Many needs of the school are 
thus taken care of in one piece of 
equipment. Of course, you are pay- 
ing more than you would expect to 
pay for a silent projector, but you 
are getting more. 


Values Found in Sound Film 


A statement of the values inherent 
in the sound film needs no defense. 
However, for the sake of complete- 
ness, the points of strength of the 
sound film that are most generally 
accepted are as follows: A close ap- 
proach to reality is achieved through 
a combination of auditory and visual 
concepts. Oral commentary, pre- 
pared by an authority, is unvarying 
and carefully synchronized with the 
pictorial material. It is unnecessary 
to interrupt the pictorial theme with 
explanatory titles. The pupil’s atten- 
tion is directed to important aspects 
of the film content as it is projected. 

Many silent film enthusiasts and 
many economy-minded administra- 
tors have failed to realize the poten- 
tialities of the sound film as a 
teaching aid. Since the sound film 
is a newcomer to this field, it is only 
natural that there should be a certain 
amount of hesitation by educators in 
adopting it. At the same time, the 
case for the sound film should be 
given a fair hearing and doubtful 
points used in comparing the silent 
and sound film should be critically 
analyzed. 
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FILMOSOUND UTILITY 
This compact, precision-built projector has 
every feature required for finest reproduction 
of 16mm. sound and silent motion pictures. 
School-proved stamina; simplicity of operation. 


MODERNIZE YOUR FILMOSOUND 
NOW—FOR “‘BETTER PERFORMANCE” 
IN THE CLASSROOM 


Improve the performance of your projector 
with the addition of new features of current 
models. Cleaning, lubricating, adjusting— 
and repairing, if necessary—are also sug- 
gested, for greater efficiency. Use this eco- 
nomical service to keep your Filmosound in 
fine condition. Cost is reasonable. See your 
dealer for complete information on mod- 
ernizing and reconditioning. 





LIBERIA—AFRICA’'S ONLY NEGRO REPUBLIC: 
10-minute sound film showing people, 
industries, products, schools, transporta- 
tion—with primitive and civilized phases 
in proper relationship. 

THE REAL HAWAII and PUERTO RICO: 
10-minute sound films—in color or black- 
and-white. Economic and social approach 
to island life and defense. 


TARGET FOR TONIGHT: Stirring 50-min- 
ute documentary of bomb raid on German 


Bell & Howell Co., 
Chicago; New York; 
Hollywood; Wash- 


ALSO AVAILABLE 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1855 Larchmont Avenue 








target. Just completed major theatrical 
run. Most other British documentary films 
also obtainable through the Filmosound 
Library. 

CIVILIAN DEFENSE FILMS: The best of 
those produced by private and govern- 
ment sources now available. 

A complete list of all available new films 
—educational, recreational, and inspira- 
tional—as well as the latest supplement to 
Filmosound rental catalogs will be mailed 
you free. Simply fill out coupon. 
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HOW TO PROLONG THE ure oF \ 
YOUR DISHWASHING MACHINE 


Don’t leave it to your operator to 
learn how to run your Colt Autosan 
by trial and error methods — it may 
cause you no end of trouble. Re- 
member — your Autosan cannot be 
replaced today. 

Use the Autosan Instruction 
Charts as a guide. Teach operator 
the correct methods... and see that 
he is carefully supervised. Keep 
Chart near the machine so operator 





can follow it. If your copy is mis- 
laid, we will be glad to furnish one. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS 
MFG. CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 





| 
| AUTOSAN 


| Lif? 
Lont omens 


Follow them and your Autosan will 
stay on the job... 


1. Teach operators correct operation 
and handling of machine. 
2. Put one man in charge of opera- 
tion and maintenance. 
3. Use good cleaning compounds. 
4. Maintain proper water tempera- 
tures. 
5. Keep wash and rinse tubes clean. 
6. Keep scrap trays clean. 
7. Keep grease traps clean. 
8. Keep inside of machine clean. 
9. Keep pump clean and in good 
working order. 
10. Use proper lubrication. 
11. Open and close doors carefully. 
12. Don’t put off repairs. 
13. Make periodic inspections for 
faulty or defective electrical 
hookups. 
| 14. Don’t let dirty water stay in 
machine for long periods. 


COLT AUTOSAN 














Sage GLASS AND SILVER WASHING MACHINES 
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The summer days have slipped away 
and autumn is at hand; 

September! And the school bells are 
ringing through the land. 

In hamlet, town and city the bells call 
clear and high 

A message to a people whose faith shall 
never die. 

The school bells of America are sound- 
ing everywhere 

Proclaiming loud a vision in which all 
people share; 

Recalling days of yesteryear when folks, 
who would be free, 

Determined that their children should 
build democracy; 

That children of the rich and poor, 
of high or humble birth, 

Should equally inherit the wisdom of 
the earth. 

September! Once again the school bells 
sing their song of joy 

An invitation and command to every 
girl and boy. 

The school bells of America ring out 
exultantly: 

“Ye shall know the truth, my children, 
and the truth shall keep you free.” 


The “Little People” 


UR salute of the month goes to 
@) those school teachers who start 
back to school this month determined 
to do the best job they know how— 
the little Principal who runs the cen- 
tral school at the cross-roads on a per- 
pupil cost that can’t be referred to in 
polite society, the gal who principals 
where hom- 


an elementary school 


ogeneous grouping means no more 
than three grades to a room. 

Who are these little folk? They are 
the ones who, after a ten hour day and 
30 themes, struggle through the books 
written by their superiors and try to 
translate the grand pedagogical theories 
into life, who study the Curriculums 

with the 
into 


of Important Committees 
breaking them 


digestible morsels for weaker tummies. 


hope of more 

In their spare time they serve as 
advisers in philosophy to their com- 
munities; as information bureaus to 


hard-pressed workers of cross-word 
puzzles; as curbstone dictionaries for 
the settlement of disputes; as psychia- 
trists, physicians, healers, medicine men 
and authorities on the love life of 
adolescents or the care and feeding of 


children. 







They are the bell ringers and cor- 
ridor picker-uppers. They are the re- 
movers of débris from the playground 
and pacifiers of perplexed parents. 
Despite the fact that the highest elec- 
tive office they ever reach is acting 
secretary for the Home School League, 
in reality they are one man Rotary 
Clubs and one woman social workers 
of the smaller communities. 

Comes war and they enlist as air 
raid wardens, sugar rationers, model 
airplane builders, first aiders, controllers 
of refugees, map readers, radio com- 
mentators and changers of flat tires on 
school buses. 

Lincoln said that God must have 
loved the little folk because he made 
so many of them. Lincoln must have 
had in mind the school teachers in the 
communities, who, though 
lightnings flash and thunders roar, go 
about their work giving a little help 


smaller 


and guidance where it is most needed, 
a word of cheer to those whose courage 
is weak, a lesson in democracy to boys 
and girls bewildered and afraid, and 
giving a bit of themselves to their 
community and their country. 


Askit-Baskit 


Dear Epiror: | see by your valuable 
publication that you are prepared to 
answer questions which arise to trouble 
your readers. 

A few months ago | had to release 
a teacher because she said she didn't 
like my face and that she was going 
to make trouble for me. Shortly after 
she left the school, she was elected to 
the board of education. She got the 
board to cut my salary in half and 
double my hours of work. The board 
made me teach four extra classes in 
algebra and ride the school bus to keep 
order. This teacher persuaded my 
faculty to rise up against me and got 
the parents to petition the board for 
my dismissal. Her husband threatens 
to beat me up, her children throw 
rocks at me and she snubs my wife at 
the Sewing Circle. 

Last week this woman called on me 
and said, “I don’t like your face and I 
am going to make trouble for you.” 
My question is this, Mr. Editor, can 
this woman really make trouble? 
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Other Audio-Visual 





Aids As Important 


As Blackboards! 








|. VICTOR RECORDS 


The world’s greatest artists 
bring your pupils the world’s 
greatest music. Special Victor 
records available for teaching 
history, English and other 
subjects. 




















2. RCA VICTOR 
PHONOGRAPHS 
AND RADIOS 


Some dealers still have them 
in stock. Buy one or borrow 
one and keep it running for 
your students’ benefit 
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3. RCA I6MM SOUND 
MOVIE PROJECTORS 


Educational and morale build 
ing films are very effective 
Keep your RCA projector in 


rereyareisarelime-lilem lim trys 





4. RCA SOUND 
EQUIPMENT 


Communication between class- 
rooms is an important aid to 
administration. Your RCA dis- 
tributor can give you sound 
advice for keeping your pre- 
sent system in good shape. 


9. RCA TUBES 


Replace worn tubes with new 
RCA tubes and your equip- 
ment will last longer, perform 
better. Ask your dealer for 
a check-up 


ey 


6. OTHER AUDIO- 
VISUAL AIDS 


Additional RCA Victor Audio- 
Visual aids for your list of post- 
war purchases—RCA Recording 
Equipment *« RCA Test and 
Laboratory Equipment « RCA 
Broadcast Equipment « RCA 
Transcription Reproducers « 
RCA Amplification Systems. 
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IN THE MEANTIME KEEP BUYING WAR BONDS «-«s - 


RCA VICTOR 


AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICE 


Educational Dept., RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. 
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Priority Regulations Clarified 








When you buy fence protection for any 
institution, remember that only Continental 


Chain Link fence has fabric made of 
KONIK—a new steel containing copper, 
nickel and chromium for greater strength 
and rust resistance “clear through.” With 
Continental fence you get sturdier posts, 
bracings and fittings. 

While the delivery of chain link fence is 
controlled by emergency orders, we will 
be glad to help you in planning for your 
future needs. 


FREE—Write for a free copy of “Modern 
Property Protection.” Address— 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORPORATION 
KOKOMO, INDIANA 


*During the 
emergency KO- 
NIK will not 
contain the 
standard 
amounts of cop 
per, nickel or 
chromium 


NTINENTAL 


STEEL CORPORATION 
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Wasuincton, D. C.—The schools and 
institutions section of the Bureau of 
Governmental Requirements has _ the 
responsibility of serving 265,000 schools, 
colleges and universities, in addition to 
hospitals, churches, libraries and welfare 
institutions to the extent of another 
225,000 units. 

Owing to the increased tempo of our 
war effort and the rapid development of 
the War Production Board it is increas- 
ingly difficult for the schools to keep up 
with the proper procedures necessary to 
obtain supplies and equipment for their 
institutions. The following suggestions 
have recently been issued by Washing- 
ton officials to aid the public schools 
and to help in reducing the stream of 
needless questions now reaching Wash- 
ington. 

Policy.—In the first place, it was 
pointed out that the policy of the War 
Production Board is to keep educational 
institutions and hospitals operating as 
long as possible at a level attained pre- 
vious to Pearl Harbor, but that does 
not mean that expansion of any activi- 
ties can be considered unless they are 
essential to the war effort, the authori- 
ties stated. Even in maintenance it is 
necessary to effect substitutions and to 
postpone the use of scarce and critical 
materials wherever possible. 

Orders.—Orders issued by the W.P.B. 
come mainly under four classes: general 
priority orders and the P, M and L 
orders. General priority orders are num- 
bered from 1 to 11 and cover general 
procedures in connection with priorities, 
inventories, allocation classification and 
requirement plans. 

P orders are issued as specific authority 


| to apply a preference rating by endorse- 


ment of a certification on the purchase 
orders issued to a supplier. For instance, 


| Order P-100 allows a rating of A-10 to 


be assigned to purchases of supplies for 
repair, maintenance and operation of 
schools, colleges and institutions. M or- 
ders are conservation orders issued to 
control the manufacture or distribution 
of critical metals, chemicals and other 
supplies. L orders are limitation orders 
issued to prohibit deliveries of certain 
items or classes of items except under 
terms provided by the order. 
Forms.—The two principal forms to 
be used in connection with institutional 
procurement are PD-1A and PD-200. 
PD-1A is used to apply for preference 
ratings for items or materials in one 
class (except construction or expansion) 
when such items cannot be obtained 








without priority assistance. PD-200 is 
used to apply for a project preference 
rating for any expansion of facilities 
involving construction. Other forms are 
used in connection with P, M and L 
orders when specifically required by 
such orders. 

Procurement of Supplies.—Purchases 
may be made: (1) without preference 
ratings, (2) with automatic preference 
ratings for certain classes of items and 
(3) by making application to the W.P.B. 
for a preference rating on forms pro- 
vided for that purpose. 

1. Every effort should be made by a 
school to obtain items without using 
any preference rating. If one source of 
supply cannot furnish what is wanted, 
other sources should be contacted. If 
the exact item is not available, a sub- 
stitute that will serve should be 
cepted. Applications to Washington for 
a priority should be a last resort, to be 
used only in cases of urgent need. 

2. When needed items cannot be ob- 
tained without priority assistance, schools 
and hospitals may assign an A-10 rating 
for supplies used for repair, operation 
and maintenance in accordance with the 
provisions of Order P-100. No permit 
is required from Washington but the 
terms and conditions of Order P-100 
must be carefully followed. 

3. When it is necessary to request 
special priority assistance from the War 
Production Board, application should be 
made on Form PD-1A and not by letter. 
Ratings can be assigned only by a cer- 
tificate processed from a written applica- 
tion on Form PD-1A unless items are 
for construction or expansion in which 
case the proper form is PD-200. 

Construction and Expansion. — The 
construction of new buildings, altera- 
tions and remodeling must be reviewed 
critically because of the necessity for 
conservation of scarce materials for the 
duration of the war. Before making 
application for project preference rating 
involving expansion of any kind, it is 
urged, every effort should be made to 
use existing facilities to the utmost and 
to postpone until after the war all con- 
struction not absolutely essential to our 
war effort. Any such expansion, even 
if it is approved, will have to be under- 
taken with a minimum amount of 
critical materials, and preference ratings 
will not be extended for the use of 
structural or reenforcing steel; steel plate; 
copper or brass fittings; nonferrous 
flashing, hardware or roofing; steel sash; 
bronze valves over 2 inches; bronze 
screen; signaling or call systems, and a 


ac- 
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Age 3, 


Now 
MORE THAN EVER 


Victor urges—Conserve sound motion pic- 
ture projectors. increased use of sound 
films for all teaching and training purposes 
demands constant, uninterrupted service. 
Good care and regular checkup should be 
made. Victor's nation-wide, trained organ- 
ization is at your service. 
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How to S-T-R-E-T-C-H 
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WITH 


DEVOPAKE 





A PAINT THAT L-A-S-T-S 


5 sound reasons why your School needs this 


new 2-in-1 wallpaint sensation: 


Gives you a tough, durable 

finish .. . one that can stand 
the gaff anywhere in your school. 
We urge you to test the washa- 
bility of Devopake against any 
paint you may have used in the 
past. 


Only one coat necessary. 

. Unsurpassed hiding. Hides 

solidly in one coat over any type 

of surface... plaster...wood... 

metal... wallboard... wallpaper 
... brick... concrete. 


3 A truly flat wall finish... 
* diffuses as well as reflects a 
maximum degree of available 
light, thereby creating proper 
seeing conditions throughout 
your school. 
A A 2-in-1 product... self- 
* sealing ... primer and 
finish coat all in one. 
5 Kick your inventory prob- 
* lems out the window. Stock 
only the one product. .“’Toners”’ 
give 18 beautiful colors to 
spread cheer and a feeling of 
well-being through your school. 


These are only 5 of the many reasons why you should investigate DEVOPAKE. Send today 
for more detailed information about this remarkable new one-coat, oil base paint. 





NAME_ 


SCHOOL 


CITY 





DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., INnC., DEPT. DMP. 9, 44th ST. & Ist AVE., N.Y. C. 
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host of other items. The type of build- 
ings that are needed by institutions for 
permanency and for low maintenance 
cost cannot be undertaken during the 
present emergency. At the conclusion of 
this war, the authorities state, our 
economy will be greatly benefited by a 
backlog of a high type of construction 
to help absorb the country’s enormous 
productive capacity and to taper off the 
conversion from a war to a_ peace 
economy. 

Laboratory Supplies and Equipment. 
—One of the most important problems 
facing institutions is the procurement of 
laboratory supplies and equipment 
whether for research, testing or instruc- 
tion. Manufacturers of laboratory equip- 
ment must first supply the needs of the 
armed forces and many plants are being 
converted in order to supply items ex- 
clusively for the victory effort. It must 
be a general policy, therefore, that, while 
expendible supplies can be obtained in 
order to maintain present laboratory 
teaching schedules, expansion of courses 
that require additional equipment will 
have to be critically reviewed and prefer- 
ence ratings will be recommended only 
in the most urgent cases. 

Applications for such consideration 
should never be made when substitute 
apparatus or other equipment is avail- 
able or can be made available or if 
there is similar material or equipment 
within the institution that is not being 
used twenty-four hours a day. Scientific 
equipment is so critical that every in- 
stitution should cooperate to keep such 
applications to a minimum if they can- 
not be eliminated entirely. 

Conservation.— A conservation pro- 
gram should be undertaken by each in- 
stitution in order to keep all equipment 
in the best possible repair for use as 
long as possible. Office equipment, such 
as typewriters, adding and calculating 
machines, duplicating machines and dic- 
tating equipment, should receive fre- 
quent and regular inspection. Expert 
repair service should be provided when 
necessary. Such equipment can give long 
and satisfactory service if it is properly 
maintained, Washington officials pointed 
out, and there is no justification for 
frequent trade-ins. 

The same policy should apply to all 
equipment and apparatus. Power ma- 
chinery, automotive equipment, farm 
machinery, motors, electrical and control 
apparatus, elevators, laundry machines, 
pumps and_ experimental — laboratory 
equipment, all should be conditioned for 
satisfactory and continuous operation 
without replacement, having repair parts 
installed if necessary. Frequent and 
regular care should be given to oiling 
and greasing service so that bearings 
will not burn out and damaged parts 
result, thus avoiding costly breakdowns 
and interruption of essential services. 
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SKILLED OFFICE MACHINE OPERATORS 
are at a premium everywhere 





Now is the time to 
intensify office machine 
training in your school 


Is your school doing all it can to meet today’s vital wartime 
need for competent office machine operators? 


Are you taking steps to expand your office practice instruc- 
tion courses? Are you urging more students to develop 
office machine skills? Are you giving more intensive training, 
so that students may become competent operators in a 
shorter time? 


In studying how your school can best meet this critical 
demand, let Burroughs help you. The Burroughs Educational 
Division offers practical assistance in getting the maximum 
classroom use out of your present machine equipment; 
provides sound counsel based on the newest operating 
techniques, practice programs, texts and materials. Call your 
local Burroughs office, or write direct to— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs 
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TO MEET THIS DEMAND 
SCHOOLS ARE TAKING 
THESE STEPS 


1 Making continuous use of 
machines for regular classroom 
work; providing additional 
practice hours and short courses 
for special and postgraduate 
students. 


2 Expanding curriculum time 
to include evenings and Satur- 
days, so that a greater number 
of students can be trained in 
machine work. 


3 Using the most modern 
practice texts and other teach- 
ing materials; improving train- 
ing procedures so that students 
may attain a maximum of skill 
in the shortest time. 


4 Teaching the up-to-date 
office machine short-cuts and 
operating techniques that are 
used today in war industries 
and government offices. 


5 Making a wider range of 
skills available to students by 
increasing the number of elec- 
tive courses which provide 
machine training. 
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The authorities warned that a shutdown 
may be much more serious from now on 
than in normal times on account of the 
probable delay in obtaining materials 
for repair or replacement. It is urged 
that collection of scrap in cooperation 
with the government programs should 
be undertaken as a continuous activity, 
and committees should be appointed to 
make a campaign for the elimination of 
waste in labor or materials wherever 
it may occur. 

In conclusion, 
that 


suggestion was 
institution 


the 


made each school or 


should centralize all priority activities 
in one office, probably that of the pur- 
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WATERPROOF 
SELF-SHINING WAX 4 


“NEQ-SHIN 


CONCENTRATED 
SELF-SHINING WAX 





“Here’s why 


WEATHERALL }o 


our school uses 


chasing department or business office. 
The importance of maintaining a single 
unit through which all school depart- 
ments can clear priority matters cannot 
be overestimated, it was pointed out by 
the officials. 

The War Production Board receives 
many letters and questions from school 
staff members who could get all the 
answers from their own purchasing de- 
partments. For instance, all business 
offices should know that the classifica- 
tion symbol DP 17.20 should appear on 
all purchase orders amounting to more 
than $15 issued by schools for any 
purpose whatever. 
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HUNTINGTON WAXES” 


REATER value for your money! That 
is the lesson countless schools learn 
when they use Weatherall and Neo-Shine. 


These two self-buffing waxes give a 
brighter gloss to floors and wear far 
longer than the average wax. That’s 
because they are made from the finest in- 
gredients money can buy, carefully and 
scientifically proportioned. Only No. 1 
Yellow Carnauba wax—the world’s best 
—is used to make Huntington Waxes. 


DENVER 


THE HUNTINGTON <= LABORATORIES INC 


HUNTINGTON INDIANA ° 


How do these waxes differ? Neo-Shine is 
the Economy Wax. Its unusually high wax 
content makes it go further—last longer. 
It is the perfect wax for general use. 
Weatherall is the Waterproof Wax. It is 
especially made to withstand the contin- 
uous wet-mopping of heavy traffic areas. 
Both waxes are safe to use on any floor. 


Try these lustrous waxes on your school 
floors. You cannot find more economical 
or lasting wax finishes—at any price. 


TORONTO 














WAR ACTIVITIES 





Rules jor Use of Buses 


Rules for the use of school buses to 
eliminate duplications, less than capacity 
loads and unnecessary trips have been 
drawn up by the National Council of 
Chief State School Officers and formally 
endorsed by Joseph B. Eastman, director 
of the Office of Defense Transportation. 

Applications for new buses that have 
previously been filed with the allocation 
section of O.D.T.’s motor transport di- 
vision have been returned, it was an- 
nounced, and new applications must be 
sent to the various state school heads 
who will determine whether the request 
is justified under the council’s program. 

Six specific recommendations that the 
schools must adopt in order to meet the 
new requirements are set forth by the 
council as follows: 

1. Transportation should not be pro- 
vided for pupils who have less than two 
miles to walk. Exceptions may be made 
for physically handicapped children, 
those who would be subjected to extreme 
danger or physical hardships because of 
unusual local conditions and those who 
would be required to leave home at an 
unduly early hour and return after dark. 

2. Transportation should not be pro- 
vided for pupils who live in areas served 
by public carrier routes. 

3. Use of school buses should be 
limited to carrying pupils to and from 
school or projects that are a necessary 
part of the school program. This would 
eliminate the use of buses for trips to 
such events as athletic and music con 
tests. 

4. Staggering of hours for opening 
and closing of schools in a given area 
so that buses could serve two or more 
schools on one trip. Thus, a bus might 
carry pupils for an elementary school 
and also for a high school which would 
not be reached until later. 

5. Permission for pupils to stand in 
buses where safety is not endangered. 

6. Reduction of a number of stops to 
a minimum. 

The council also warned that every 
bus should be reconditioned, old buses 
should be rebuilt and drivers must be 
trained to operate the vehicle safely and 
economically. 

School boards have been requested to 
cooperate in arranging for the use of 
school buses to transport war workers, 
wherever this is desirable, as long as 
basic school requirements are also met. 


“Yale Plan” of Enlisted Reserves 


More than 25 seniors at Yale Uni 
versity were enlisted as privates in the 
newly created Army Enlisted Reserve 
Corps last month in the first mass en- 
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@ Notice how smoothly and 
compactly Gaylord Wall 
Shelving fits into this mod- 
ernized library in Illinois. 
Ample expansion space— 
harmonious treatment! 













@ New books, magazines and 
newspapers attractively placed 
in Gaylord units will empha- 
j size the up-to-the-minute 
character Jaap library. 














—— 
Now’s the time to get that 


Extra Wood Shelving! 


ee | 

















It’s Ready for Prompt Shipment... . . 


Current events are rapidly changing reading tastes... 
you'll want to keep pace with today’s increasing demands. 
Modern, easily installed units of Gaylord Wood Shelving 
are the perfect answer to the needs of the expanding library. 
To utilize your available space to the best possible advantage 
you can’t do better than select easily assembled, flexible Gay- 
lord units, made of fine, quarter-sawed white oak or maple. 
If you lack wall space, Gaylord Counter- 
Height Shelving—in either single or 
double-faced sections will divide your 
room into light, airy compartments for 
attractive displays of current interest. 
Write to us today and let us suggest an 
economical layout for your problem. 





—Gaylord Bros. nc.= 


Syracuse, N. Y. — Stockton, Cal. 


ORIGINATORS AND MAKERS OF BETTER 
LIBRARY FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 





















































: keep indefinitely. 





Sneed care is important in preventing infected 

wounds. Even minor wounds may become infected 
when antiseptic treatment is delayed. Children and 
adults report injuries promptly when Mercurochrome win Soa. 
is used, because treatment is not painful. 


Me eu rocluome. 


(H. W. & D. Brand of Dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein-sodium ) 


is non-irritating and non-toxic in wounds. It has a 
background of twenty-two years’ clinical use. Solutions 


for the first aid care of all minor wounds and abrasions. 
In more serious cases, a physician should be consulted. istry, American Medical Asso. 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, INC. 
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Be prepared with Mercurochrome This seal denotes acceptance 
of Mercurochrome by the 
Council on Pharmacy & Chem- 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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listment since the opening of the uni- 
versity’s accelerated summer term. The 
group was part of the 650 members of 
the senior class who have participated, 
or intend to participate, in a plan to 
prepare for the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, war industries, medicine or other 
war service. 

Men who enlist in the reserve are not 
enlisted for active duty or for immediate 
officer training, it was stated. They are 
enlisted in the armed forces with leave 
of absence to pursue studies that will 
make them better officers when they do 
enter active service. 

Selection of candidates is in the hands 


of the deans of the university and is 
based on scholarship and general in- 
tellectual achievement; personal quali- 
ties, and willingness of the student to 
utilize his reserve status to attain either 
full technical qualifications or as many 
objectives of the Yale plan as circum- 
stances will permit. 


Federal Loans to College Students 

A loan fund of $5,000,000 has been 
provided by Congress for the fiscal year 
1942-43 for the assistance of college 
students in certain technical and pro- 
fessional fields, it has been announced 
by the U. S. Office of Education. 


Maintaining proper classroom air conditions is a problem of ventilating 


as well as heating. The Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator solves this problem 


by heating the air when needed, and by cooling it as required through the 


controlled introduction of cooler, outdoor air. 


School Authorities welcome the greater operat- 


ing economy and increased efficiency offered by 


the Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator. This modern, 


attractive unit maintains proper air conditions 


without overheating or drafts. The exclusive 


‘“Draw-Through” design assures unusually quiet 


operation at full capacity. 


Herman Nelson 
Unit Ventilator 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
Manufacturers of Quality Heating, Ventilating and Air Conditioning Products 


The fields of work covered by the 
fund include engineering, physics, chem- 
istry, medicine (including veterinary), 
dentistry and pharmacy. Students in 
these fields who are in need of assistance 
to complete their courses may apply 
directly to the colleges or to public or 
college connected agencies. The federal 
funds will be paid to the colleges upon 
estimates submitted as to the amounts 
necessary for loans. 

Students who apply for loans must 
sign a written agreement (1) to partici- 
pate, until otherwise directed by the 
chairman of the war manpower com- 
mission, in accelerated programs of study 
in any of the authorized fields and (2) 
to engage for the duration of the wars 
in which the United States is now en- 
gaged in such employment or service as 
may be assigned by officers or agencies 
designated by the chairman of the man- 
power commission. 

Loans will be made in 
cover tuition and fees plus $25 per 
month and will not exceed a total of 
$500 to any student during any twelve 
month period. They are issued at in- 
terest of 2'4 per cent per year and re- 
payments will be made through the 
college or other agency negotiating the 
loans. 


amounts to 


Lists Available Projectors 


The location of all motion picture and 
slide film projectors that are available 
to elementary schools for the visual 
training of civilians to meet war emer- 
gencies is listed in a survey issued in a 
recent issue of the Department of Com 
merce’s publication, Domestic Commerce 
Weekly. Copies may be obtained from 
the Department of Commerce. 

Congress continued its recognition of 
visual aids for education by appro- 
priating $1,000,000 for motion picture 
films and lantern slides to be used for 
training for war occupations. 





MEETINGS 





“Strictly Business” Convention 


“Strictly business from beginning to 
end” will be the convention of the 
National Association of Public School 
Business Officials, October 5 to 7, in 
Cleveland. Delegates will concentrate 
on the general and fundamental prob- 
lems that face them during the war. 

At the first general session on Mon- 
day morning, Maury Maverick, chief 
of the bureau of governmental require- 
ments, W.P.B., is scheduled to talk on 
“The All-Out War Effort.” Following 
this address, “The Rdle of Schools in 
the Industrial War Effort” will be dis- 
cussed by Peter Rentschler, president, 
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CONSERVATION OF EYESIGHT IS A SACRED TRUST 








KEEP GLARE OUT—LET LIGHT IN 
with window shades 
made of **Tontine’™* 


ANY of our schools are operating day and 
M night to prepare skilled workers for the 
fighting services and war industries. Conservation 
of eyesight, therefore, is vital to our war effort— 
a sacred trust which school authorities will keep 
and safeguard for the nation. 

You can achieve this goal by using shades 
made of Du Pont “Tontine” to integrate natural 
light with the lighting system. “Tontine”’ shade 
cloth can keep glare out—let light in. Actual 
tests prove that ““Tontine” shade cloth admits 
from 73% to 140% more light than ordinary 
painted window shade cloth! 


And because it’s washable, ““Tontine” shade 
cloth keeps its translucency and crisp, fresh ap- 
pearance. Whatever color or type of shade cloth 
you're looking for, you'll find it in “Tontine.” 
Samples and complete information will gladly be 
sent on request. 


*“*Tontine”’ is Du Pont’s registered trade mark for its 
pyroxylin-impregnated washable window shade cloth 


“TONTINE” 


Rt6 us pat OFF 


WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 


Sold by Authorized Dealers 
Everywhere 
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STEADY SAWS 


“GREEN” HANDS 


@ A lad just starting his manual training 
needs all the help he can get. Letting him work 
with quality tools is a step in the right direction. 
It gives him greater zest in his work and helps 
him make rapid progress. Recognizing this, 
instructors in many of the Nation’s schools 
standardize on Atkins Saws. 


In these saws, they place at pupils’ disposal 
the same tools acclaimed throughout industry 
for fast and easy cutting qualities, for correct 
design and dependable high quality. The Atkins 
line includes saws of every type. When you 
requisition saws, ask for “Atkins Silver Steel.” 


A Big Help—Atkins Demonstrator Saw 


It's easier to demonstrate and explain various tooth sizes 
and types with this saw. It shows teeth filed and set both 
right and wrong. For information, write to Atkins on 
school letterhead. 


E.C. ATKINS & COMPANY 


471 S. Illinois Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Hamilton Foundry and Machine Com- 
pany, Hamilton, Ohio. 

The afternoon sectional meetings of 
the conference will cover the following 
topics: (1) priorities; (2) protection of 
school children and property; (3) finance 
and accounting; (4) operating problems 


concerning personnel, materials and 
methods; (5) maintenance, and (6) 
purchasing. 


Round table meetings on Monday and 
Tuesday evenings will review and sum- 
marize the subjects covered in the sec- 
tional meetings, 7.¢e. priorities and pur- 
chasing, building maintenance and pro- 
tection, finance and building operation. 


Wednesday morning will be devoted 
to reports of the convention, auditing 
and resolution committees and the in- 
troduction of newly elected officers. 
Supt. Charles H. Lake of Cleveland and 
John W. Lewis, assistant superintendent, 
Baltimore, will address the delegates at 
this meeting. Mr. Lake’s talk will be 
on “Educational Leadership in the 
Emergency,” and Mr. Lewis will discuss 
the “Long Range Effects of the Emer- 
gency Adjustments.” 


New Institute Experiment 
Educators are invited by the Western 
Pennsylvania Education Conference to 





floors and building. 


cleaning detergents. 


Dubuave, | 
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In most cities very little time elapses between the dismissal of 
school in the afternoon and the beginning of Defense Classes in 
the evening. This double traffic will soon take its toll upon your 


Guard them and protect them with maintenance materials that 
can “take it”! Insure cleanliness by giving your custodians quick- 


Speci y— 


MIDLAND CHEMICAL LABORATORIES 


we, U.S A 


are doing 


DOUBLE 
DUTY Vhow! 


To an already full curricu- 
lum comes Civilian Defense. 
Hand-in-hand, scholastic and 
defense training are impos- 
ing strains on all; but per- 
haps the greatest burden falls 
custodial force 


upon your 
who must sandwich their 
regular duties in between 


these classes. 


DLAND 


Mile 


\/| AINTENANCE 


~ {arenas 
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take part in a new type of cooperative 
study group meeting on October 8 to 10. 
All meetings are planned around the 
theme, “Education for Victory.” 

On Thursday afternoon, as part of 
the Allegheny County Institute, approxi- 
mately 20 study groups, under the lead- 
ership of outstanding educators, will 
assemble in the nationality rooms of the 
Cathedral of Learning and the Stephen 
Collins Foster Memorial, Pittsburgh. 

On Friday afternoon, Frick and Belle- 
field Girls’ Vocational Schools will be 
headquarters for approximately 50 study 
groups appealing to the varied interests 
of the city, county and district educators 
from kindergarten through eighth grade. 

Each study group will consist of 35 
active participants, who will be given 
opportunity to exchange ideas and to 
become acquainted with new procedures 
and materials. Among the centers of 
interest to be developed are art and 
handicraft in war time; first aid and 
body building for defense; aviators’ 
arithmetic, and music for patriotism. 


War Recreation Congress Planned 

Ways and means of using recreation 
to serve the war effort more effectively 
will occupy delegates to the War Recre- 
ation Congress which is being called in 
Cincinnati September 28 to October 2 
by the National Recreation Association. 
In addition to various discussion groups, 
there will be five general sessions which 
will be addressed by leaders from the 
federal government, the armed forces, in- 
dustry, labor and community organiza- 
tions. A consultation service to which 
delegates can turn for information and 
help in solving local problems will also 
be provided. 





ADMINISTRATION 


N.Y.C. Tries Gradeless Plan 


The merits of the “continuous prog- 
ress” plan of passing pupils through 
the first three years of elementary school 
without formal assignment to grades 
will be tested in 20 New York City 
schools when the fall term opens. Ac 
cording to Dr. Benjamin B. Greenberg, 
assistant superintendent assigned to ele 
mentary schools, the plan is intended to 
eliminate the “time-wasting and un- 
necessary” readjustments required of 
many pupils under the present system 
of half-yearly class promotions. 

After the initial mass test, the ele- 
mentary school division plans to extend 
the system to include all grades in all 
elementary schools, Doctor Greenberg 
stated. The basic tenet of the plan is 
that “maximum achievement conditioned 
by capacity shall be expected of the 
pupils.” In order to ascertain the capac 
ity of each child, teachers will increase 
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TO EXECUTIVES: 


NOW YOU CAN HELP 


The Treasury’s decision 
to increase the limitations 
on the F and G Bonds 
resulted from numerous 

requests by purchasers who asked the 
Opportunity to put more money into 
the war program. 


This is not a new Bond issue 
and not a new series of War Bonds. 
Thousands of individuals, corpora- 
tions, labor unions, and other organi- 
zations have this year already pur- 
chased $50,000 of Series F and G 
Bonds, the old limit. Under the new 
regulations, however, these Bond 
holders will be permitted to make 
additional purchases of $50,000 in 
the remaining months of the year. 
The new limitation on holdings of 
$100,000 in any one calendar year in 
either Series F or G, or in both series 
combined, is on the cost price, not on 
the maturity value. 


Save With... 


War Savings Bonds 





Series F and G Bonds are intended 
primarily for larger investors and may 
be registered in the names of fiduci- 
aries, corporations, labor unions and 
other groups, as well as in the names 
of individuals. 


The Series F Bond is a 12-year 
appreciation Bond, issued on a dis- 
count basis at 74 percent of maturity 
value. If held to maturity, 12 years 
from the date of issue, the Bond draws 
interest equivalent to 2.53 percent a 
year; computed on the purchase price, 
compounded semiannually. 


The Series G Bond is a 12-year cur- 
rent income Bond issued at par, and 
draws interest of 2.5 percent a year, 
paid semiannually by Treasury check. 


Don’t delay—your “fighting dollars’ 
are needed mow. Your bank or post 


office has full details. 














This space is a contribution to America's All-Out War Program by The NATION'S SCHOOLS 
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the variety and frequency of tests both 
in specific subjects and in such fields as 
scholastic, mechanical and artistic apti- 
tudes. 

No change in report cards is contem- 
plated under the new system, it was 
revealed, because the cards used in New 
York schools at present emphasize gen- 
eral progress rather than competition. 





INSTRUCTION 





Tuitionless Courses in Math, Physics 


Refresher courses on the college level 
for teachers of mathematics and physics 
are being financed under the Engineer- 
ing, and War 
Training Program administered by the 
U. S. Office of Education. The courses 
are being offered to overcome shortages 


Science Management 


of professional and subprofessional engi- 
neers, chemists, physicists and production 
supervisors through specialized training 
in fields essential to the war effort. 
Approximately 200 colleges and uni- 
versities are now cooperating in such 
training. 
Trainees are required to pay 
tuition but must provide for their own 
subsistence, meet travel expenses and 
buy the required textbooks. School ad- 
ministrators and deans of colleges are 


not 


See how Wakefield COMMODORES 











Coming Meetings 


Sept. 20-22—Council of School 
Saranac Inn, Saranac, N. Y. 
Sept. 28-Oct. 2—National Recreation Association, 

Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati. 

Oct. 1-3—Winfield Education Clinic, Winfield, Kan. 

Oct. 1-4—National Council on Schoolhouse Con- 
struction, Statler Hotel, Cleveland. 

Oct. 5-8—National Association of Public School 
Business Officials, Statler Hotel, Cleveland. 
Oct. 8-10—Utah Education Association, Hotel 

Utah, Salt Lake City. 

Oct. 15-17—Wyoming Education Association, 
Thermopolis. 

Oct. 19-2i—National League to Promote School 
Attendance, Rochester, N. Y. 

Oct. 21-23—North Dakota Education Association, 
Gardner Hotel, Fargo. 

Oct. 21-24—New Mexico Educational Association, 
Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque. 

Oct. 22-24—Colorado Education Association, Den- 
ver, Pueblo and Grand Junction. 

Oct. 22-23—New Hampshire State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Carpenter Hotel, Manchester. 

Oct. 23-24—Maryland State Teachers’ Association, 
Baltimore. 

Oct. 28-30—Nebraska State Teachers’ Association, 
Lincoln, Omaha, Norfolk, North Platte, McCook 
and Chadron. 

Oct. 29-30—Maine State Teachers’ 
DeWitt Hotel, Lewiston. 

Oct. 29-31—Minnesota Education Association. 
Oct. 30—Connecticut State Teachers’ Association, 
Hartford, New Haven and Bridgeport. 
Nov. 5-6—Arkansas Education Association, Little 

Rock. 

Nov. 5-7—Arizona State Education 

Phoenix. 


Superintendents, 


Association, 


Association, 


Nov. 5-7—Conference of Food Service Directors, 
Hotel John Marshall, Richmond, Va. 

Nov. 5-7—lowa State Teachers’ Association, Shrine 
Auditorium, Des Moines. 

Nov. 6-7—Kansas State Teachers’ Association, 
Topeka, Salina, Hays, Dodge City, Wichita and 
Coffeyville. 

Nov. 6-9—New Jersey Education Association, Hotel 
Traymore, Atlantic City. 

Nov. I1-13—West Virginia Education Association, 
Hotel Pritchard, Huntington. 

Nov. 22-25—South Dakota Education Association, 
High School Gymnasium, Rapid City. 

Nov. 23-24—New York State Teachers’ Association, 
House of Delegates, Hotel Commodore, New 
York City. 

Nov. 24-27—Virginia Education Association, Hotel 
John Marshall, Richmond. 


Nov. 26-28—Texas State Teachers Association, 
Hotel Adolphus, Dallas. 
Dec. 2-5—Missouri State Teachers Association, 


Muehlebach and President hotels, Kansas City. 


Dec. 28-30—New York State Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, Hotel Onondaga, 
Syracuse. 


Dec. 28-30—Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion, Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg. 

Dec. 28-30—IIlinois Education Association. 

Feb. 27-March 4—American Association of School 
Administrators, St. Louis. 

March 4-6—American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, St. Louis. 

April 7-9—Inland Empire Education 
Spokane. 


Association, 





urged to bring this opportunity to the 
attention of teachers and_ prospective 
teachers of physics and mathematics. 
Application should be made to the in- 
stitutional representative at any of the 
E.S.M.W.T. schools or to the Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 


to eyes. 


Improving Classroom Methods 

Kindergarten teachers can improve 
their classroom methods by adopting the 
F.B.I. technic of gathering all available 
data on the cases on which they are 
working, delegates to the Conference on 
Reading at the University of Chicago 


give eyesight protection 
for today’s double need 


In many a school this year, there’s double 
need for the eyesight protection of better 
light ... to guard young eyes from strain 


during the day. . 


to help conserve the 


energy and speed the training of grown- 
ups at night. 


That’s 
DORES can help. 
DORE provides 86% of the light from 
the bare bulb . 
Electrical Testing Laboratories. 
cheerful, smooth, diffused light .. . kind 


Wakefield COMMO- 
For the COMMO- 


where 


by test of impartial 
It gives 


Maintenance cost is low, since 


its molded Plaskon shade is easy and safe 
to handle and clean. And it is still avail- 
able for essential civilian use. 
details. 


Write for 


THE F. W. WAKEFIELD BRASS COMPANY 


92 NATWOOD PARK, VERMILION, OHIO 
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were told. The speaker, Grace M. Boyd, 
supervisor of primary grades in Cicero, 
Ill., pointed out that teachers have recog- 
nized that they need to know much 
about the home and environmental in- 
fluences affecting each child’s back- 
ground and learning interests. 

In the Cicero schools a folder is pre- 
pared for each child which contains in- 
formation gleaned from conferences with 
the parents and the teachers’ analysis 
of the child’s needs and accomplish- 
ments. This record accompanies the 
child through school and provides each 
new teacher with a cumulative record of 
his achievements. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Calls This War a Metabasis 
Morehart delivered the 
Street Memorial Lecture at Syracuse Uni- 
versity’s first summer session conference 
this year. Doctor Morehart entitled his 
address “Metabasis” and said that the 
war was a metabasis between the peace 
that followed the World War and the 
peace that is to come in the days that 
lie ahead. 





Grover C. 


Dearborn Heads Safety Council 


Ned H. Dearborn, dean of the division 
of general education, New York Uni- 


versity, recently succeeded W. H. Cam- 
eron as executive vice president and 
managing director of the National Safety 
Council. Mr. Cameron retired after al- 
most thirty years of service as managing 
director. Mr. Dearborn will direct the 
council’s greatly expanded war-time 
program aimed at stopping accidents 
that are impeding production and de- 
laying victory. 





RADIO 


“School of the Air” Programs 

All five of the “School of the Air of 
the Americas” series for 1942-43, which 
will open October 5, will be directed 
toward aiding children of the Americas 
to understand war issues and toward 
promoting the war effort, it has been 
announced by the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System. At least six of the broad- 
casts are to be produced by and originate 
in Canada and much of the other ma- 
terial included in the new series will be 
contributed by the 20 Latin American 
republics. 

A new program, “Science at Work,” 
will be heard on Mondays. The series 
has been tentatively divided into six 
classifications: “Winning the War,” 
“Building the Peace,” “Opening New 
Horizons,’ “Improving Our Health,” 





“Solving Problems” and “Ridding the 
World of Superstitions.” 

The Tuesday program, “Music on a 
Holiday,” will be built around the prin- 
cipal holidays observed in this hemi- 
sphere. “New Horizons,’ dramas of 
historical adventure, will continue as the 
Wednesday feature and “Tales From Far 
and Near” will again be heard on Thurs- 
days. The Friday series, “This Living 
World,” will feature high government 
officials and other public leaders on the 
programs. Frank Ernest Hill will write 
the scripts for the show and act as an 
notator. 





NAMES IN NEWS 





Superintendents 
Dr. Charles B. Glenn, 70, superin- 


tendent of schools of Birmingham, Ala., 
for the last twenty-one years and widely 
known for his activities in the educational 
held, will retire on August 31. Doctor 
Glenn served as president of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administra- 
tors in 1937-38 and as a member of the 
A.A.S.A. executive committee in 1938- 
39. He was a member of The Nartion’s 
ScHoo.ts’ editorial board. Successor to 
Doctor Glenn is Dr. L. Frazer Banks, 
who has been his assistant since 1921. 
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Dr. Henry Harrington Hill, 47, dean 
of the University of Kentucky, has 
been elected superintendent of schools 
in Pittsburgh, succeeding the late Dr. 
Ben Graham. Doctor Hill was appointed 
dean of the university in 1941 after 
serving as assistant superintendent of 
schools in St. Louis. Prior to his asso- 
ciation with the St. Louis school system, 
he had been head of the schools at Lex- 
ington, Ky. 

M. E. Bruce has been appointed super- 
intendent of schools at East St. Louis, 
[ll., to succeed D. Walter Potts, who re- 
tired after serving as head of District 
189 for thirty-one years. 

Supt. John Goodrich, for the last nine 
years head of the school system of Otter- 
bein, Ohio, resigned that position re- 
cently, 

Meader G. Pattington, supervising 
principal of Chenango Forks Central 
School, Chenango Forks, N. Y., has 
been appointed district superintendent 
of rural schools in the second super- 
visory district. He takes the place of 
Glenn A. Slater, who recently received 
a commission in the Navy. 

N. Russell Redman has been appointed 
superintendent of schools at Tupper 
Lake, N. Y., succeeding Supt. Joseph F. 
Donovan, enlisted in the Coast 
Guard. 


who 


MASS CHEST 


X-RAY EXAMINATIONS 


— timely protective 
measure 


POWERS 


RAPID CHEST X-RAY SERVICE 


makes possible the preparation of 
radiographs in large scale surveys at 
a cost so low . . . a routine so con- 
venient . . . requiring so little of the 
student's or worker's time, that mass 
x-ray examinations of the chest are 
now practical and within the finan- 
cial means of every progressive insti- 
tution concerned with health conser- 
vation. 

This widely endorsed Paper Roll 
Method is diagnostically efficient . . . 


Write for 


comprehensive literature or request our representative to call 


POWERS X-RAY SERVICE 


GLEN COVE 








Supt. Ross B. Bonham, formerly of 
Scribner, Neb., is the new superintend- 
ent of schools at Superior, Neb., suc- 
ceeding John D. Rice, who resigned to 
become superintendent at Kearney, Neb. 
Mr. Bonham’s position at Scribner has 
been filled by A. R. Lichtenberger, 
former superintendent of schools at 
Beaver City, Neb. 

W. C. Jackman has resigned his posi- 
tion as head of the school system at 
Sheldon, Iowa, to become superintend- 
ent of elementary schools at Elmhurst, 
Ill. He will be succeeded at Sheldon by 
Stephen Watkins, former superintendent 
of schools at Newman Grove, Neb. 

Supt. Frank L. Holmes, McCook, 
Neb., has been appointed superintendent 
of Main Township High School, Des 
Plaines, Ill. 

R. J. Wheeler, superintendent of 
schools at Tipton, Okla., recently ten- 
dered his resignation to accept a posi- 
tion as personnel director in a defense 
plant at Amarillo, Tex. 

O. B. Redenbo, superintendent of 
Lyndon High and Grade School, Lyn- 
don, Ill., for the last nineteen years, 
tendered his resignation recently. Wilbur 
E. Miley has been selected to replace 
him. 

Alfred F. Mayhew, superintendent of 
the public school system at Great Neck, 





N. Y., resigned recently because of ill 
health. John L. Miller, former super- 
intendent at Brockton, Mass., will suc- 
ceed Mr. Mayhew. 


County Superintendents 


R. B. Chitwood has been elected 
county supervisor of schools for Yell 
County, Arkansas. 

W. T. Jernigan, chief county school 
supervisor, Independence County, Arkan- 
sas, for the last five years and veteran 
of forty years’ service to the schools of 
that county, recently announced his re- 
tirement. He will be succeeded by 
G. Hugh Moore, superintendent of 
schools at Newark, Neb. 

Mrs. John Franklin has been ap 
pointed superintendent of schools in 
Nowata County, Oklahoma, to fill the 
unexpired term of Lloyd Garritson, who 
resigned to enter military service. 


Principals 

Samuel T. Stewart Jr. has been ap- 
pointed successor to David G. Hayner 
as superintendent of Jefferson Central 
School, Jefferson, N. Y. 

Hawley Gardner, principal of Browns 
ville High School, Brownsville, Ind., re- 
ported for duty at Lowry Field, Denver, 
on July 17 with the rank of captain. 











amazingly inexpensive. From 125 to 
150 full size radiographs, 14” x 17”, 
are normal hourly working accom- 
plishments. The routine is compara- 
tively simple. Our powerful, portable 
equipment is installed in your institu- 
tion . . . exposures are made by our 
experienced operators . . . diagnoses 
are made by your medical siaff. 
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Edward Masonbrink of Mentor, Ohio, 
is the new principal of Bellevue High 
School, Bellevue, Ohio. 

Glenn C. Hess has been selected as 
supervising principal of schools at Vin- 
tondale, Pa. 

George B. Replogle has been named 
supervising principal of schools at Roar- 
ing Springs, Pa., to succeed John A. 
Garber, who resigned to assume the 
duties of assistant superintendent of 
schools, Blair County, Pennsylvania. 

Llewellyn Churchill has been elected 
principal at Cranberry Island School, 
Cranberry Island, Me. 

Howard S. Millett is the new princi- 
pal of Eliot High School, Waterford, Me. 

J. Willard Harkness, principal of 
Mount Union High School, Mount 
Union, Pa., has been named supervising 
principal of schools at Mount Joy, Pa. 

J. Edwin Stevens has been named to 
succeed John H. Ring as principal of the 
junior high school at Darien, Conn. 

Frank H. Lewis, principal of the high 
school at Somerville, N. J., since 1929, 
has joined the Army air corps with the 
rank of captain. 

Frank J. McKee is the new principal 
of Warren Harding High School, 
Bridgeport, Conn. At the time his ap- 
pointment was announced the board of 
education also confirmed the appoint- 


ment of Arthur C. Sides, who has been 
serving as acting principal of Central 
High School, Bridgeport. 

John M. Kerwin recently retired as 
principal of Henry Snyder High School, 
Jersey City, N. J., after a career of for- 
ty-four years in the educational field. 

Madison Coombs has been elected 
principal of the University High School, 
Lawrence, Kan. 

Wilbur Devilbiss, principal of Fred- 
erick High School, Frederick, Md., has 
been appointed to the position of Mary- 
land state supervisor of high schools. He 
will be in charge of a southern area of 
the state. 

Charlotte M. Murkland, principal of 
Bartlett Junior High School, Lowell, 
Mass., for the last twenty-five years, re- 
tired recently. 

John M. McLaughlin retired recently 
as principal of South High School, Pitts- 
burgh, after thirty-seven years of service 
in the school. 

Lawrence G. McGinn is the new prin- 
cipal of Pickering Junior High School, 
Lynn, Mass., succeeding Edwin A. Da- 
mon, who retired recently. 


In the Colleges 


Dr. H. I. Hester was inaugurated as 
president of William Jewell College, 


Liberty, Mo., recently. He was inducted 
by Dr. John F. Herget, retiring head of 
the school. 

Dr. George Herbert Smith, 37, dean 
of administration of DePauw Univer- 
sity, has been named president of 
Willamette University at Salem, Ore. 


Deaths 


Dr. Philip H. Kimball, principal of 
Washington State Normal School, 
Machias, Me., died of a heart attack re- 
cently. 

Hubert N. Terrell, principal of Esek 
Hopkins Junior High School, Provi- 
dence, R. I., died early in July. 

Ernest A. Harding, assistant commis- 
sioner of education in New Jersey, died 
recently after an illness of three weeks. 
Mr. Harding had been head of the legal 
division since 1940. 

Sherman Francisco, supervising prin- 
cipal of Keating Township School Dis- 
trict, Keating, Pa., died recently of pneu- 
monia. 

Dr. Howard Rufus Omwake, presi- 
dent of Catawba College, Salisbury, 
N. C., from 1931 until his retirement in 
June, died July 20. 

Robert H. B. Thompson, headmaster 
of St. Louis Country Day School, St. 
Louis, for the last twenty-one years, died 
recently of a heart attack. 
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Please send me your new /ree booklet, “Locker 
Lock Problems Can Be Solved!” 
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Here, in one concise booklet, is a complete analysis 
of your locker lock problems and how to solve 
them. See how hundreds of schools have simplified 
their bookkeeping, improved their locker rooms, 
avoided refund difficulties and lowered replacement 


The Key to Locker Lock Problems is Yours for the asking 


AT LAST! A MANUAL FOR SCHOOL EXECUTIVES THAT SUMS UP YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 


WITH LOCK BUYING, FINANCING AND CONTROL 


Five distinct ways to plan lock purchases are de- 
scribed. These alone are worth the few minutes it 
may take you to tear off and mail the coupon above. 


There’s no obligation, and it may lead to a new 
trouble-free efficiency throughout your entire school 
year! But act now, while the matter is still fresh in 
your mind! 


woe YALE. ww 


THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING CO. 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT, U. S. A. 
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Errects OF INSTRUCTION IN COoOPERA- 
riON ON THE ATTITUDES AND CONDUCT 
or Cuttpren. By Bryan Heise. Ann 
lrbor, Mich.: University of Michigan 

Press, 1942. Pp. 97. $1 (Paper 

$1.50 (Cloth). 

EpUCATIONAL Motion Pictures ANpD LI- 
praries. By Gerald D. McDonald. 
Chicago: American Library Associa- 
tion, 1942. Pp. xiit+183. $2.75. 

Si FOR TEACHING. An Approach to 

Design of Elementary Schools for 
Texas. By William W. Caudill. Col- 
lege Station, Tex.: A. and M. College 
of Texas, 1941. Pp. 120. 

APPRAISAL OF GROWTH IN ReapiINc. Pre- 
pared by Eugene A. Nifenecker and 
Others. New York: Board of Educa- 
tion, 1941. Pp. 42. $0.35. 

Costs PER Pupit IN AVERAGE DAILy 
\TTENDANCE IN Onto City ANp Ex- 
EMPTED VILLAGE ScHoot DyistrictTs 
From Jury 1, 1940, ro June 30, 1941. 
Compiled by T. C. Holy. Columbus, 
Ohio: Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, 1942. Pp. 22. (Paper Cover.) 


\{imeographed. 


Cover): 


AGE FENCE 


tnrtcas First Wire Fence — Stance 1883 







VEGETABLES TO Hetp Us Grow. Nutri- 
tion Unit for Grades 1, 2 and 3. By 
Mary S. Rose and Bertlyn Bosley. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 
1941. Pp. 25. $0.35 (Paper Cover). 

SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHING GEOM- 
ETRY TO Devetop CLEAR THINKING. 
By Gilbert Ulmer. Lawrence, Kan.: 
Univ. of Kansas Publications, 1941. 
rp. 22. 

Your CHILpREN at ScHoot. How They 
Adjust and Develop. By Elizabeth 
Vernon Hubbard. New York: The 
John Day Company, 1942. Pp. xv+ 
176. $2.75. 

THe Foop Garpen. By Edna Blair. 
Illustrated by Laurence Blair. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1942. 
Pp. 141. $2. 

Herpes: Their Culture and Uses. By 
Rosetta E. Clarkson. Illustrated by 
Tabea Hofmann. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1942. Pp. vit 
224. $2.75. 

SHIFTING OF PopULATION WITHIN THE 
ScuHoot District. Prepared by Frank 
O. Evans. Los Angeles, Calif.: Los 


Angeles City School District, 1941. 
Pp. 55. Paper Cover. 

A Srupy 1n Factor Anatysis: The Re- 
liability of Bi-Factors and Their Rela- 
tion to Other Measures. By Frances 
Swineford and Karl ]. Holzinger. 
Chicago: University of Chicago, 1942. 
Pp. 88. $1 (Paper Cover). 


Professional 

THe Mopern HicH Scuoor Curricu- 
LuM. By Paul E. Belting and Natalia 
Maree Belting. Champaign, Ill.: The 
Garrard Press, 1942. Pp. 276. $2.50. 

An EvaLuaTIOn OF Mopern EpucartIon. 
Edited by ]. Paul Leonard and Alvin 
C. Eurich. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1942. Pp. xiu+299. 
$2.50. 

EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP IN THIs EMER- 
cency. By William G. Carr. (Cub- 
berley Lecture, 1941.) Stanford Uni- 
versity, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press, 1942. Pp. 32. $1. 

EMERGENT CONCEPTIONS OF THE SCHOOL 
ApMINIsTRATOR’s Task. By Harold 
Benjamin. (Cubberley Lecture, 1938.) 
Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press, 1942. Pp. 26. $1. 

Books We Like. Reading List by Illi- 
nois High School Pupils. Compiled by 
Anna Graham. Urbana, Ilil.: Illinois 
Assn. of Teachers of English, 1942. 
Pp. 56. $0.15. 
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AFTER VICTORY HAS BEEN WON! 


% When “the duration” has ended and America’s metals are again 
available for normal needs, many will want the fence protection 
which war requirements now deny them. Based on our 59 years of 
experience, we predict that the demand will be great. Thus, today is 
not too soon to plan for sturdy, long-lasting Page Fence—to have com- 
plete knowledge of Page quality and Page localized 


HIGGINS 
DRAWING INKS 


for swift, accurate work 





VICTORY FIRST 
4t the Page mills, 
men, machines and 


service. Woven wire fence was originated by Page, 
and Page has been a leader in all fence develop- 
ments. Page also originated distributing, engineer- 
ing and erecting service by local, technically- 
trained business men. All are members of the PAGE 
FENCE ASSOCIATION, Headquarters: Monessen, Pa. 


materials are on 
an all-out schedule 
for production of 
fence to protect 
plants working on 
Government orders 
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Start your Pupils RIGHT 


vith GO 
SCHOOL GLUEY & 


“A workman is no better than his 


tools.” Give your pupils every 





chance to do neat progressive class- 
work by letting them use the best available school 
supplies. For more than 20 years, EVANS’ School 
GLUEY has been the leader in the field of school 


adhesives. 





Price per Famous School GLUEY grabs in- 
SIZE dozen stantly, pastes perfectly. It 
— spreads out in the thinnest possi- 
~ — $11.20 ble film and goes farther than 
Gallons—tin 10.00 ordinary school pastes. Nothing 
wat . has been substituted in its for- 
Half gal. glass 6.00 mula. Order your supply NOW 
Quarts—glass 4.00 before cold weather makes ship- 
Pints—glass 2.40 ping this fine paste hazardous 
f due to danger of freezing in 

Half pints—glass 14O wancis. 








THE COMMERCIAL PASTE co. 


20 BUTTLES AVE COLUMBUS, OHIO 








Framed Blackhoards 


Make Any Room a Classroom 


::1 
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Turn unused rooms into efficient classrooms to meet 
today’s emergencies. Style B portable blackboards 
are ready to hang. Blackboard is genuine Slatoplate 


_—famous for clear writing, easy erasing. Made in 
| 24 stock sizes. Complete with hangers and chalk 


trough. 


Free Slatoplate Sample and Catalog 
See for yourself how good Slatoplate really 
is. New catalog describes Style B and eight 
other boards. Drop us a card, “Send my 
Slatoplate sample and catalog.” 
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Boston 
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Bakelite 
Inkwell 


Boston 


No. 60 


Bakelite 


Inkwell 


Quality Bakelite 
Low Initial Cost 
Practically Unbreakable 


Less Ink Evaporation 


SQUIRES INKWELL CO. 


351 FREEPORT ROAD PITTSBURGH, PA. 














Send 
Now! 


. for this new ‘Sales 
Catalog’ No. 204... 
showing Hamilton Stand- 
ard Wood Laboratory 
Furniture offered at great- 
ly reduced prices . . . do 
it today. 





PROMPT SHIPMENT 


You can get the No. L-100 
Instructors Desk, shown at the 
right . . . and many other 
items of laboratory furniture 

. at once. All items are 
ready for immediate shipment 
. all are subject to prior 

Mail the coupon now. 





NO. L-100 DESK 


Hamilton “teu 


TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 





Please send me a copy of your Laboratory Furniture Sale Catalog, 
AL Cat. 204. NS 9-42 
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Your student athletes will certainly be sur- 
es SUP e prised and pleased to learn that you are 
providing them with their favorite McArthur 
Towels! More and more high schools, colleges and universities 
are using McArthur Gym Towels as standard equipment because 
their long-life quality makes them most economical over years of 
service in school towel systems. If you have not already placed 
your order for McArthur Towels, we advise you to do so as soon 

as possible—early orders hasten delivery! 


GEO. McARTHUR & SONS 
BARABOO, WIS. 


WAYNE 


STANDS .. . for 
Adaptability 


The same principles of 
safety employed in the 
design and construction 
of WAYNE Stands used 
by U. S. Service Schools 
and many other schools 
and colleges, are em- 
bodied in the WAYNE 
Fire Control Towers 
supplied to our Army 
and Marine Corps. 
























When this war is over, 
we will again be pre- 
pared to supply all 
your grandstand re- 
quirements. Remember 
WAYNE! 





EAST LANCASTER AVE., WAYNE, PA. 
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Air Raid Signaling System 
Protection at Minimum Cost 


Warning signals for interior installation are being offered 
by Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company as additional protection 
against air raids in cases where, owing to location or noise 
levels, municipally owned outdoor signals cannot be heard. 
The systems consist of vibrating bells and horns connected 
in multiple and controlled by the air raid alarm transmitter 
operating from the available 115 volt lighting or power 
supply. If the connected load exceeds the rated capacity of 
the transmitter, suitable coding relays can be supplied. The 
system operates independently of any code call or fire alarm 
system already installed and provides both distinctive codes 
and sounding devices.—Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company, 
125 Amory Street, Boston. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1209 





Jiffy Screen Painter and Duster 


Saves Time in Painting and Dusting Screens 


Time and ener- 
gy are saved in 
the screen paint- 
ing season with 
the use of the 
Jiffy screen duster. 
The device, which 
measures 3 by 5 
inches, consists of 
a special painting 
surface of short 
hairs fitted into 
an all-steel handle. 
The short hairs 
are said to pene- 
trate the plane of 
the screen mesh 
and to apply the 
paint without 
clogging or filming over the squares of the screen. The 
convenient design and large brushing surface obviate the 
necessity for repeated brushing. The teol can also be used 
to clean and dust screens without removing them from 
the window. Dirt is brushed off and out with one stroke 
of the brush—A. B. Carlson and Company, Aurora, Ill. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1210 
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Nonslip Aggregate Flooring 
“Gripping” Surface Prevenis Falls 


Accidents caused by falls can be materially reduced with 
nonskid floor surfaces, contends the manufacturer of a new 
heavy duty aggregate flooring, pointing out that 26,000 
deaths per year are caused by falls. Cortland emery aggre- 
gate is composed of particles of mineral emery that provide 
a firm, gripping floor which is not slippery even when it is 
wet and which actually becomes safer with use. Colored 


Address manufacturers for further information 
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floors and terrazzo effects in areas in which color is de- 
sirable can be obtained by using white Portland cement 
premixed with mineral oxide coloring compound.—Walter 
Maguire Company, Inc., 330 West Forty-Second Street, New 
York City. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1211 





Economical Intercommunicating System 
Costs 15 Cents a Month to Operate 


A low cost intercommunicating system that permits the 
principal to have direct contact with classrooms without 
the use of a central switchboard is announced by Talk-A- 
Phone Systems. 
Installations can 
be made to in- 
clude all master 
stations to a total 
of five; one mas- 
ter and a maxi- 
mum of five sub- 
stations, or a 
combination of 
masters and sub- 
stations to a total of five units. Operation on all systems 
is on 110 volts A.C. or D.C. In a system having one master 
and a set of substations, known as the “master selective 
type,” stations can be placed at any distance up to 2000 feet 
from each other and volume can be adjusted by means of 
the volume control. All of the systems are available for use 
with 10, 20, 30, 40, 50 or more stations.—Talk-A-Phone 
Mfg. Co., 12211 West Van Buren Street, Chicago. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1212 





Wardrobe Racks and Costumers 

Wood Units Match Steel Line 
All-wood wardrobe racks and costumers, which so closely 
resemble the steel units formerly made by the manufac- 
turer that they can be used as add-on units for existing 
installations, have been announced by Vogel-Peterson Com- 
pany. The new wardrobe racks are available in single 
(wall type) or double (back to back) units and can be 
purchased in standard sizes or any length by the foot. They 
provide accommodations for hats, coats, umbrellas and over- 
shoes. All clothing is kept open to light and air.—Vogel- 
Peterson Company, 1801 North Wolcott Avenue, Chicago. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1213 


or use Readers’ Service blank on page 75 











Back to school we go 
for the third decade... 


¢ DUDLEY LOCKS - 


For over twenty years Dudley has served Ameri- 
ca's schools and American school pupils. Parents 
who used Dudley locker locks are now happily 
buying them for their children. 


Dudley school locks are made to give long, 
trouble-free service. That's why 
they rate as favorite of the stu- 
dent body. 


Rotopoint Combination 
Padlock 


RP-5 
RD-2 


Rotodial 
Combination Padlock 
The Dudley line also includes master- 


keyed combination padlocks and built-in 
locks. 





Write today for information. = 


DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION 


Dept. 910 570 W. Monroe St. Chicago, Ill. 
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FOUNDATION BOOK 
OF EDUCATION 


“The most useful 
book in the class- 
room and school 

library” 


THE NEW MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


Encyclopedic: information on every subject at your 
finger tips. 
Up to Date: twenty-five years newer than any compa- 


rable dictionary; 122,000 more entries. 


Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s New Interna- 
tional Dictionary, Second Edition, lessens the need for 
investment in supplementary reference books. 


Free Booklet: to educators who request it, “The New 
Merriam-Webster: What it will do for you.” 


G. & C. Merriam Co., 7 Federal St., Springfield, Mass. 
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LINE of locker, vocational, and 
laboratory locks . . . known and trusted from coast 
to coast! Write for folder and special school prices. 
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FUME MOOO SASE UNIT 
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Note How Kewaunee Standard Units Are Assembled 


EQUIP YOUR LABORATORIES 
with KEWAUNEE MATCHED UNITS 
—and SAVE! 


Investigate the Kewaunee Cut-Cost Method of producing fine 
quality Laboratory Furniture. See how Kewaunee smart designs, 
using a minimum of critical materials, meet every need and give 
greater working efficiency and more uniform appearance. Quick 
Service is possible, due to Kewaunee’s Unit Construction Method. 
Wood now available—Steel restricted for the duration. 

Write for the Kewaunee Catalog. 


Aeucwiioe ]bjy Ce: 





Cc. G. Campbell, President 
5028 S. Center St., Adrian, Mich. 


Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 
Mid-West Office: 1208 Madi $t., E , 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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WHAT'S NEW for SCHOOLS 


Blackout Window Ventilator 
Permits Ventilation Without Light Hazard 





Room ventilation 
can be accomplished 
during air raid 
alarms and blackouts 
by means of a new 
electric blackout win- 
dow ventilator now 
being offered by Clay 
Equipment Corporation. This device will fit wincow open- 
ings of various sizes and is said to provide 500 cubic feet 
of air per minute when in operation. It can be installed 
from the inside of the room. 

A light shield fastened to the inside of the panel has a 
series of louvers on the under’ side that permit free passage 
of air while completely blacking out any light. The shutters 
open automatically when the fan is in operation and close 
when the motor is shut off. The unit is said to be light in 
weight, weatherproof, bugproof and lightproof. It is operated 
by a 110 volt 60 cycle electric motor and can be plugged 
into any convenient electric outlet—Clay Equipment Cor- 


poration, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
e When inquiring, refer to NS1214 








Multiple Carbon Copy Pencil 
Writes Clearly Through Several Carbons 


A black graphite pencil especially created for multiple 
carbon copying has recently been announced by Reliance 
Pencil Corporation. The pencil is said to overcome the 
problems encountered in the use of soft or hard lead pencils 
and will produce a black, legible first copy and several car- 
bons. The pencil can be obtained in three degree-gradings: 
medium, firm and hard—Reliance Pencil Corporation, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1215 


Plastic Trims for Linoleum 
Practical Way to Dress Up Walls 
Plastic trims for 
linoleum and 
Linowall installa- 
tions have been 
developed by 
Armstrong Cork 
Company. The 
new parts are 
available in the 
form of binding 
strip, cap strip, 
inside and outside 
corners and right 
and left end stops. 
Furnished in six 
colors — ivory, 





gray, blue, brown, red and black—the new trims are said 
to be highly practical because of their strength, durability, 





Address manufacturers for further information 











WHAT'S NEW for SCHOOLS 


color harmony and ease of installation—Armstrong Cork 
Company, Lancaster, Pa. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1216 





Wood Toilet Compartments 


Douglas Fir Substituted for Steel 


In order to cut | 
down on the use 
of steel needed 
for war purposes, 
Sanymetal Prod- 
ucts Company has 
converted its four 
types of steel toilet 
compartments to 
all-wood construc- 
tion, utilizing 7 
ply Douglas fir 
plywood for par- 
tition panels and 
doors. Each model 
is similar in de- 
sign and construc- 
tion details to the 
steel fabricated 
type. — Sanymetal 
Products Com- 
pany, Inc., 1705 South Urbana Road, Cleveland. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1217 








NEW CATALOGS 


Laboratory and Vocational Furniture 
These Are Things You Can Buy Now 





Schools that need laboratory, vocational or library furni- 
ture will find Catalog 204, published by the Hamilton 
Manufacturing Company, Two Rivers, Wis., extremely 
helpful. In it the manufacturer lists the type of equipment 
that is available, including specifications and the number 
of models of each type that remain in stock. Prospective 
purchasers are urged to “act now” inasmuch as this com- 
pany’s plant is being turned over to war production. 


© When inquiring, refer to NS1218 





Handsaw Sharpening Chart 
Teaches Correct Technics 

Proper methods of sharpening handsaws are illustrated 
on the comprehensive chart recently issued by E. C. Atkins 
and Company, 402 South Illinois Street, Indianapolis. Es- 
pecially suitable for use in manual training rooms, the chart 
facilitates teaching pupils the correct technics of putting 
hand, rip and panel saws into first-class cutting condition, 
the manufacturer states. The chart measures 19 by 25 
inches and can be obtained without charge. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1219 


or use Readers’ Service blank on page 75 
















and yours 


Fibs Incorporated 
P. roudly 


nnounces 


The first 16mm. full length TECHNICOLOR film 


“Gulliver's Travels’’ and other feature length films of such 
great educational and entertainment value as to make com- 
parison impossible are described in our new “School List’’ 
with it’s special low rates for schools. It’s yours for the asking. 


Fells 


1'N CORPORATE DOD 


330 West 42nd St., 64 East Lake St., 314 S. W. 9th Ave., 
New York City Chicago, Ill. Portland, Ore. 
1709 West 8th St., Los Angeles. Calif. 
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There’s Nothing Monotonous About Victory! 
We may be accused of monotony when we tell you 
about Boston Pencil Sharpener Model KS this month, next 
month, perhaps for the duration. There’s nothing monot- 
onous about victory . .. and we like to believe that 
since most of our output is going directly into government 
service we are contributing to victory. 












Retailer or 
consumer, you 
ean bomb 
with bonds 
and bring 
that ultimate 
victory more 
quickly. 


We standard- 
ize on the KS 
Model for the & 
duration be- 
cause it suits & 
most needs of 
the war effort 
and general 
office use. 


LOM HO) \! 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 
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A 4. HANDS 
HELP We 
KEEP 
THEM 


FIT 


With 






fe ; jy” 
Han-kleen 


emo 
5 ve 
a "“bborn Ge. 
A new type mechanic’s soap, Sraphite ‘ase, Crime 
perfectly compounded for safe, "$ MS, oy . 
quick, and complete cleansing. With Clr, 
‘a 
ATTRACTIVE DISPENSER Sentie y foty 
LOANED USERS “Shnes 
Releases just the right amount ° 
. and always delivers,— leave, Ha 
patented agitator prevents ie "ds Sm, 
choking. nd Sof | : Saca 
For literature or consultation, phone "om leritess; : Free 
or write nearest Finnell Sane or ng Dryne 
Finnell System, Inc., 209 East Street, Ss 


Elkhart, Indiana. 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. \ 


BRANCHES 
IN ALL 

/ PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 


Pioneers aad Specialists im 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 














BOY- IT'S WORSEN ; 
A SIT-DOWN STRIKE 
SINCE WE PUT IN 
THAT NEW TISSUE 














Specify 
VICTORIA TOILET TISSUES 


Single Fold, Double Fold, or Black Core—for 
high quality at low cost. The Victoria Paper 
Mills Company, Fulton, New York. 


Founded rd) in 1880 
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WHAT'S NEW for SCHOOLS 


Making the Most of Edison Equipment 


Tips on Conserving Electricity 


In an effort to help Hot-Point equipment owners to con- 
serve electric energy and prolong the life of the equipment, 
Edison General Electric Appliance Company, 5600 West 
Taylor Street, Chicago, has published a new bulletin of 
instructions. The book offers suggestions on such topics as 
how to conserve electricity without sacrificing speed; how 
to get the most efficient service out of every piece of equip- 
ment—either current or “vintage” models, and how to 
schedule cooking operations for greatest efficiency. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1220 





Metal Tool and Work Stands 


Feature Safety and Compact Storage 


Handy and eff- 
cient are the tool 
stands, with one, 
two and _ three 
drawer inserts 
that are described 
and illustrated in 
the new shop 
equipment catalog 
No. 331 issued by 
Lyon Metal Prod- 
ucts, Incorporated, 
3148 Clark Street, 
Aurora, Ill. The 
stands are said to 
be particularly 
useful around pro- 
duction machines 
and tool rooms as toters up to the job; for assembly lines, 








parts and tool transporters for maintenance men; equipment 
carriers for inspectors, and for stock picking and transpor- 
tation. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1221 


Paint and Color Reference Book 
Offers Practical Decorating Suggestions 

“Color for America,” a new book on interior and ex- 
terior decoration, has recently been published by the “Time- 
Tested Paint Laboratories, 11001 Madison Avenue, Cleve- 
land. A special section of the book, devoted to schools and 
other institutions, contains numerous suggestions for the 
practical use of color in every room in a typical school 
building. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1222 





The Classroom Orchestra 
Visual Method Simplifies Music Teaching 


An interesting and enjoyable method of teaching music 
in the lower grades is set forth in “Play and Sing for the 


Address manufacturers for further information 











WHAT'S NEW for SCHOOLS 


Classroom Orchestra,” published by Lyons Band Instru- 
ment Co., Inc., 14 West Lake Street, Chicago. All in- 
formation regarding the music program is in rhyme and 
all of the words to the music are phonetic to the rhythm 
patterns. This method of teaching instrumental music is 
the result of a successful experiment that has been carried 
out in the schools of Glencoe, Ill. ($0.35.) 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1223 





Radial Drill Presses 


Production Speeded Up 

In order to increase the usefulness of the radial drill 
press manufactured by Walker-Turner Company, Inc., 
Plainfield, N. J., the company has added a new model that 
incorporates a built-in, ball-bearing jack-shaft which greatly 
widens the speed range. This press, described and _illus- 
trated in a new brochure, performs such operations as drill- 
ing, tapping, routing and light profiling. A companion 
folder describes the “1100” series 20 inch power feed drill 
presses. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1224 


Art Materials Catalog 
Color Mixes With Oil, Water and Varnish 


Alphacolor dry tempera is featured in the latest folder 
published by Weber Costello Company, Chicago Heights, 
Ill. The new product can be mixed with water to make a 
water tempera, with oil to make an oil tempera and with 
varnish to make a varnish tempera. It can also be mixed 
as a finger paint for silk screen painting, in an air brush 
or as a dry stencil color. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1225 





FILM RELEASES 





Home Movies on Civilian Defense—A series of three 
movies on civilian defense activities entitled “The Civilian 
Serves,” “Civilian Fire Fighters” and “Air Raid Alert.” 
The movies illustrate the various ways in which civilians 
can be of service acting as messengers, fire fighters, air raid 
wardens and on gas decontamination squads. Instructions 
in protecting civilian population and methods of fire 
fighting are given. 16 mm. and 8 mm. silent and 16 mm. 
sound.—Castle Films, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1226 


Background for Tomorrow — Displays of outstanding 
museums are presented in a feature length school film. 
The film develops the theme that all intelligent planning 
of human progress must be based upon intelligent under- 
standing of the past.—Atlas Productions, Inc., Oak Park, Ill. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1227 


or use Readers’ Service blank on page 75 








Nice Boys Do Not 


It's not the nice boys but 
the vandalistic “devils that 
must be kept in mind in 
planning installations of out- 
door water service devices— 
hydrants, fountains, etc. 


Murdock Outdoor Drinking 
Fountains and Outdoor Hy- 
drants are built to give years 
of day-in and day-out satis- 
factory service and to with- 
stand the abuse to which 
outdoor fixtures are sub- 
jected. 


They are anti-freezing. 


They require very little at- 
tention; mostly an occasional 
rewashering. 


It pays to buy MURDOCK. 





The Murdock Mfg. & Sup. Co. 


Patented April 28, 1942 426 Plum St. Cincinnati, O. 
Patent No. 2,280,780 


MURDOCK 


he Most Reliable Name on Water Se 











Low 
Maintenance 
* 


Positive 
Control 


* 
Leakproof 





NTORRSTEORN 


DOOR CLOSER 





Norton Door Closers are a definite contribution to operating 
efficiency and maintenance economy which are so important to 
building management today. Norton Door Closers save wear and 
tear on both the door and hinges. Norton engineering develop- 
ments assure positive control and leakproof oil lubrication. 


NORTON DOOR CLOSER COMPANY 


Division of the Yale & Towne Mfg. Company 
2908 N. WESTERN AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 
COLES 1 EEL LEN LAID LL DE EELS EAE IES IES EE SE RET 
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. more economically | 471 S. Mlinois St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
— oo 1236 Bausch & Lomb Optical Co 2 
usc te) tica I ecestssstacicimanah 
Rochester, N. Y. 
MER-KIL PC 15 
e@ SAFE to handle Beckley-Cardy . ae . 67 
e NON-IRRITATING NS 1237 1632 Indiana Ave., Chicago, Tm. 
e@ STABLE solution 
e READILY AVAILABLE | NS 1238 _ Bell & Howell Company, Dept. NS 9-42... 49 
1855 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 
MER-KIL PC 15 offers BETTER control of athlete's 
foot because a 1°, solution kills the fungi in one NS 1239 Burroughs Adding Machine Company... 55 
minute—yet is non-toxic and non-irritating to Detroit, Mich. 
healthy tissue. 
. P . Celotex C ti 4th C 
MER-KIL PC 15 is an advance step in the combina- NS 1240 Chicago. oe si 
tion of mercury and iodine in a water soluble solu- 
tion—nothing else like it on the market. It is readily NS 124] Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mig. Co. 50 
available, superior to and more economical than any Hartford, Conn. 
other effective compound that we know. 
Commercial Paste Co........ 67 
Ag LOW COST... | gallon makes NS 1242 304-20 Buttles Ave., Columbus, Ohio 
Ideal for disinfect- 100 i f ki luti 
ee west on ait gallons of working solution 
swim suits as it at an approximate cost of 3c NS 1243 Continental Steel Corporation ™ 52 
causes no damage a gallon! Kokomo, Ind. 
to or staining of 
| ase materials. Write for sample and information NS 1244 Darnell Corporation, Ltd. 74 
SS Ye» Long Beach, Calif. 
om: MER-KIL CHEMICAL PRODUCTS COMPANY a 
i P s ‘ ' elta anutacturing oO. ‘ once 
7S 107 North Wacker Drive. Chicago. Illinots 664-K E. Vienna Ave., Milwaukee. Wis. 
NS 1246 Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. Dept. DMP. 9 54 
44th St. & Ist Ave., New York, N. Y. 
NS 1247 Dick Comvany, A. B........... i 10 
Chicago, IIl. 
NS 124 Ditto, Inc. siaaieiaealacia? i 
8 638 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago, mM. 
NS 124 Dudley Lock Corporation, Dept. 910 69 
S Q 3 570 W. Monroe St., Chicago, III. 
NS 12 Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., E. I. .. & 
50 Newburgh, N. Y. 
NS 1251 Films, Incorporated ........ 71 


330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





NS 1252 _ Finnell System, Inc...... 72 


209 East Street, Elkhart, Ind. 


DARNELL “2 =" 
NS 1254 Gaylord Bros., Inc. . 57 


Darnell Piano Casters overcome all Syracuse, N. Y. 
handicaps of moving pianos and | NS 1255 General Electric Company rd Cover 
° enectady, N. Y. 

damaging floors . . . the wheels are 

properly offset to permit the caster | NS 1256 Hamilton Momtacturing Co. 67 

to swivel with a minimum of effort... i i tte ‘in 

Write for FREE MANUAL Brooklyn, N. Y. 

NS 1258 Hillyard Chemical Company............................... 63 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


DARNELL CORP. LTD., 6° WALKER ST. NEW YORK.N.Y. 


LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA, 36 N. CLINTON, CHICAGO, ILL. NS 1259 Hobart Manufacturing Co...........Facing page 47 
Troy, Ohio 
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TEAR OFF COUPON ON PERFORATION 


It’s easy 


to get product information 
by using this postage free 
coupon. Just do this 





1. Fill in key numbers of items wanted 
2. SIGN YOUR NAME and address 

3. Tear off, fold and seal 

4. Mail. 
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STREET ADDRESS... ccesceecceen 


CITY & STATE 





I would also like information on these additiona) 
types of products: 


MOISTEN GUM AND SEAL 












WHAT'S NEW for SCHOOLS 


Liberia — Africa’s Only Negro Republic—10 minutes. 
Sound, black and white. Depicts the strategic situation of 
America’s protégé republic, equidistant from Brazil and 
Italy, its people, industries, schools and relatively modern 
capital. Sale or rent.—Bell and Howell Company, 1801 
Larchmont Avenue, Chicago. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1228 













Mask Making—1 reel silent film describing one of 
America’s oldest arts, produced by Remo Bufano, modern 
creator of masks.—Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 35 West Forty- 
Fifth Street, New York City. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1229 













Moonlight Sonata—The only screen appearance of the 
late Ignace Jan Paderewski. The picture is built around 
the pianist and in it he plays several classics, including the 
Moonlight Sonata and his own Minuet in'G Major. 16 mm. 
No sound. 7 reels——Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 35 West Forty- 


Post St 
yo too , Fifth Street, New York City. F 


it ae When iguiing eer vo NS12O0 




















Postage 
Will Be Paid 


by 
Addressee 











This Was Modern Poland—10 minutes. Sound, black 
and white. The film, made just before the Nazi invasion, 
shows steel mills, coal mines, the Gdynia harbor installa- 
tions and town, farms, factories, cultural and religious life 
in the Polish republic. Sale or rent.—Bell and Howell 
Company, 1801 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1231 


BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


Firet Class Permit Ne. 187. See. 516 P. L. & R. Chieago, I. 








The Nation’s Schools Publishing Co., Inc. 
919 NORTH MICHIGAN 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





Alaska—Reservoir of Resources—Provides a general study 
of Alaska, its people and their industries. Lumbering, fish- 
ing, mining, transportation, farming and fur raising activi- 
ties are shown in their natural setting. 16 mm. sound.— 
Erpi Classroom Films, Inc., 1841 Broadway, New York. ' 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1232 ; 





Canyon Trilogy—New travel reel on Bryce, Zion and 
Grand canyons, featuring the gorge of the Colorado River. 
Available in black and white, 8 and 16 mm. silent.—Castle 
Films, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1233 





Emergency First Aid—In regard to the recent review of 
the Sarnoff emergency first-aid films (NS1061), distributed 
by Bell and Howell Company, 1801 Larchmont Avenue, 
Chicago, any implication of relationship between the films 
and the American Red Cross is unintentional and incorrect. 
The films, in fact, aim at the broadest possible usage and, 
therefore, follow no one first-aid course outline but com- 
bine the main points common to several and bear the 
endorsement of the International College of Surgeons. 
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train more welding operators—faster! 








the 


Current Setting proper relation be- 
tween arc voltage and amperage — is clearly 
and effectively diagrammed with animated 
charts and drawings. 


NDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION! 


Full-color photographs show, in 
an entirely new and _ interesting 
fashion, what actually happens in- 
side the arc and molten pool—en- 
abling welding instructors to give 
many of the advantages of individ- 
ual instruction to both large and 
small classes alike. 


20% SAVING IN TIME! 


One instructor in charge of a large 
Eastern welding school estimated 
that the use of this film should 
result in a 20 per cent speed-up of 
their entire training program—mak- 
ing it possible to train more oper- 
ators with the same equipment and 
with no increase in the number of 
instructors. 





Correct Procedure for welding in the verti 
cal, horizontal, flat, and overhead positions 
is illustrated by actual demonstrations by 
skilled operators. 


General Electric ond its employees 
cre proud of the Novy oword of 
Excellence mode to its Erie Works for 
the monufacture of novel ordnance 


Joe MaGee, a humorous cartoon 


In Six Parts 


1. Fundamentals. 
2. Flat Position. 
3. Horizontal Position. 








character, emphasizes many of 
the do’s and don’t’s of good arc- 
welding practice. 
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days and our-order will be cancelled. 


— Please reserve Film No..... 
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MAKE IT A REGULAR PART 
OF YOUR TRAINING PROGRAM 


This new General Electric training film, in full-color and sound, covers 
all the basic principles of correct arc-welding technique—can help you 


You can buy these films at cost! General Electric is making copies available 
at print cost. Price, including reel, can, vapor processing, and prepaid ex- 
press, is only $52 per film; $312 for the set of six. 


For use on 16-mm SOUND projectors only 


C—) Enclosed is our order for the following films: No. 
We understand that if we are not completely satisfied we may return the films within fiv 


‘ street address 










BETTEX, MORE EFFICIENT TRAINING 


The new photographic technique 
employed in making this film shows 
clearly and authentically many of 
the most hard-to-grasp facts of arc- 
welding practice, assuring a better 
understanding of the entire welding 
art on the part of both beginners and 
veteran operators. 


AUTHENTIC IN EVERY DETAIL! 


‘‘The Inside of Arc Welding”’’ was 
produced by the Raphael G. Wolff 
Studios of Hollywood, working under 
the technical supervision of the Gen- 
eral Electric Welding Laboratories 
and with the co-operation of govern- 
ment and industry representatives. 
All terms, positions of welds, and 
electrode specification numbers used 
in the film refer to A. W. S. Stand- 
ards. 


Each Part 10 Minutes and Complete in itself (16-mm) 


4. Alternating-current 
5. Vertical Position. 
6. Overhead Position. 





You are sure to want Part 1 (FUNDAMENTALS) and one or all 
of the others, depending upon your particular training program. 


Or you can borrow prints for a single showing by contacting your G-E arc- 
welding distributor or one of the G-E offices listed below: 


Joe MaGee, General Electric Co., Section NS-673-38 


nearest address 


for our use on datésindicated. 


3rd.choice 


Your name 





(state) 
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CELOTEX SOUND CONDITIONING 


ee : 


... 08 conducive to 


QUIET 


Concentration 


... Prevents Teachers’ and Pupils’ Nerves from 
Getting on Edge—by Hushing Distracting Noises 


‘ quotations are from a letter written can be enjoyed at modest cost. Celotex Acous- 
by one of America’s prominent educators tical Products are available now. 


as a re ; ing Ce x § , i- ry . . 
as a result of putting Celotex ound Condi When vou wee this satview. en. ete commie 


tioning in the schools he supervises. Hundreds 
of such letters have been received. None of 
them questions the benefits of this famous 


sound-quieting method. 


These benefits belong in your school! They 


of getting (1) Proved engineering practice, (2) 
Uniformly dependable acoustical products, and 
(3) Guaranteed results! A note on your letter- 
head will bring complete information with- 


out obligation. 


a, 


SOUND CONDITIONING 


COPYRIGHT 1942, THE CELOTEX CORPORATION 


In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION + CHICAGO 
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